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Viceroy’s got right. 
the taste any time of 
that's right... the day 





Here's why: Viceroy is the filter cigarette blended with natural flavor 
fresheners to enrich and improve the true tobacco taste. That's wi 
Viceroy tastes rich...good... rewarding any time you light up 
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If you’re going to Mexico 
which Mexico should you see? 
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The almost undiscovered 
new tourist area of 
Guadalajara 


...the gateway to Puerto Vallarta, 
the Acapulco of the future...and the 
breathtakingly beautiful Lake Cha- 
pala, high in the nearby mountains. 
You can make arrangements to see 
all these places at the Guadalajara 
Hilton. But don’t go before secing 
the charming local artwork. You 
won't have to go far, because Mana- 
ger Philippe Gerondeau’s lovely hotel 
is completely decorated with it. 
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The resort life of Acapulco 


... best lived at the Acapulco Hilton, 
right on the beach. Perhaps the love- 
liest thing about this hotel is the view 
from your private balcony of the 
tropical gardens or the glittering bay. 
The glitter at night is provided by the 
guests. Every evening you'll find jet- 
set stars shining in Manager John 
Berthelot’s exciting restaurants and 
music-filled night haunts. 


Why not see all three? 
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The cosmopolitan life 
of Mexico City 


... Which literally surrounds the Con- 
tinental Hilton. It’s right on the fash- 
ionable Paseo de la Reforma, amid 
the elegant shops and the city’s beau- 
tiful residences. The new Archeologi- 
cal Museum isn’t far away either. 
Neither is the Palace of Fine Arts 
where you'll see the famous Folkloric 
Ballet. And for a magnificent view of 
the city at night, take a ride in Mana- 
ger Arthur Elmiger’s elevator to the 


Both Acapulco and Guadalajara are less than an hour by air 
from Mexico City. And one call to your travel agent or any 
Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Office will get you 
reservations in all three fascinatingly different hotels. 


Go international—with all the comforts of Hilton. 


TIME is published weekly, at $10.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, tll. 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Hil, and at additional mailing offices. 1 


A group of doctors in San Francisco 
are linked by Bell System data 
communications service to the 
Bank of America’s new 
Professional Billing Service. 


During the day billing information 
on each patient is transmitted 

to the bank over regular telephone 
lines by inserting pre-punched 
account cards into a card reader. 


R 
Fast relief 
from 
bookkeeping 


chores 





Under this new system, 25 seconds 
per patient is all the time 
required for the doctor's staff 

to record charges. Bookkeeping 
and billing chores are cut 

to the minimum. 


The next day the doctors receive 
detailed statements of the 


transactions. At the end of the month 


they receive a consolidated 


statement of the month's activity. 
The bank bills patients, 

receives the payments and credits 
doctors’ accounts. 


When you think of data communi- 
cations, think of us. 


To find out more, why not 
talk with one of our 
Communications Consultants ? 


Bell System 
& American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 


« If you find yourself getting off to a crawling 


start each day, if you're avoiding responsibility 


and putting off decisions, the Dale Carnegie 


Course may help you. 


We don’t promise miracles, but we have helped 
a lot of people turn themselves on . . . people 
who went from dull jobs to creative ones... 


from following orders to giving orders. 





The Dale Carnegie Course taps a real see 
and it lies deep down inside of you. It is your 
hidden powers, your own potential personal 
abilities. We simply show you how to 
find and use them. We help you see 
how easy it is to be able to 


DALE CARNEGIE + FOUNDER & 


How to turn yourself on. 








communicate effectively with other people and 
be confident in every life situation. In 

a matter of weeks, you will have a deeper 
understanding of human motivations, get along 
better with others, be more aware, more 
sensitive to life and its possibilities. 

Why not attend a Dale Carnegie class session 


in person? It costs nothing to come as our guest. 
You may find yourself ‘turned on”’ right there. 


Make arrangements with your local 


Dale Carnegie representative or write: 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES xc 
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Pedestrians love 
New York’ 
Drake Hotel. 
Almost everything 
is five minutes away. 





But that’s not the only reason. They 
love it for its charm, its grace, its very 
definite personality. They love its 
new velvet walled lobby ; its big, high 
ceilinged rooms; its spacious bath- 
rooms with their king size towels and 
big cakes of soap and its telephone 
ladies who worry about their messages. 

They love it because it's been newly 
refurbished, centrally air conditioned 
and completely modernized without 
losing any of its fascination and élan. 

If it’s elegance and warmth and 
personal attention you’re after, come 
to the Drake. You’re certain to love 
it, too! 


Park Avenue 
at 56th Street 
New York 
(212) HA 1-0900 





A Loew's Hotel + Preston Robert Tisch, President 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, August 17 
THE WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 
9-11 p.m.).* Yul Brynner, Helen Hayes 
and Ingrid Bergman retell the story of 
imperial Russia’s  star-crossed Princess 
Anastasia, for which Bergman won a 
1956 Academy Award. 


Friday, August 19 
NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE (CBS, 9:30 
P-m. to conclusion). In an_ exhibition 
game, the St. Louis Cardinals defend 
themselves against Quarterback Johnny 
Unitas and the Baltimore Colts. 


Saturday, August 20 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
5-6:30 p.m.). The National A.A.U. Men's 
Outdoor Swimming and Diving cham- 
pionships at Lincoln, Neb., plus a repeat 


| of the whiz-bang U.S. Air Force Fighter 
| Interceptor Rocketry Meet at Tyndall Air 


Force Base, Fla. 


Sunday, August 21 

LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 
a.m.). “Games of God"—Part 6. Viola 
Spolin, creator of Chicago's Game Thea- 
ter, conducts a new form of theater in 
which the audience, rather than players, 
participates. 

DISCOVERY ‘66 (ABC, 11:30-noon). “Dis- 
covery Goes to West Berlin” to talk with 
German children from the bilingual John 
F. Kennedy School on their reactions to 
the Wall, their thoughts about Nazi Ger- 
many and their views of Germany's fu- 
ture. Repeat. 

CBS SPORTS SPECTACULAR (CBS, 2:30-4 
p.m.). In a triple-header, CBS watches 
24 surfers competing in the Duke Kaha- 
namoku Surfing championships at Maka- 
ha Beach, Hawaii, then covers the North 
American Gymnastic championships — in 
Montreal, and refreshes football fans’ 
memories with highlights of the Baltimore 
Colts’ 1965 season. 

MEET THE PRESS (NBC, 3:30-5 p.m.). A 
joint interview with six prominent civil 
rights leaders: Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young. Stokely 
Carmichael, Floyd B. McKissick and 
James H. Meredith 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). “Siege at Malta” recounts the hero- 
ic stand made by the citizens of the tiny 
Mediterranean island under incessant at- 
tack by the German and Italian air forces 
during World War II. 

THE SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9-11 
p-m.). Joanne Woodward's 1957 Acad- 
emy Award-winning performance in The 
Three Faces of Eve, supported by David 
Wayne and Lee J. Cobb. 


Tuesday, August 23 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
Eric Sevareid attempts to explain the 
Franco-American love-hate _ relationship 
from Benjamin Franklin's time to, as he 
calls it, “the present irritation.” “Our 
Friends, the French” will be represented 
by four Frenchmen of strong opinions: 
Jean-Claude Servan-Schreiber, general di- 
rector of Les Echos, a pro-De Gaulle 
paper; his cousin Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, general director of L’Express, 


* All times E.D.T 


an anti-De Gaulle magazine: Pierre Gal- 
lois, retired air force general and chief 
exponent of France's independent nuclear 
striking force: and Jacques Rueff, gold- 
standard devotee and De Gaulle’s eco- 
nomic mentor. Repeat. 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


Broadway's biggest hits are almost al- 
ways musicals, and the melodies linger on 
through the summer theater circuit: 

BEVERLY, MASS. North Shore Music The- 
ater: The Merry Widow, through Aug. 20. 

HYANNIS, MASS. Cape Cod Melody Tent: 
Oliver!, through Aug. 20. 

MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y, Mountaindale Play- 
house: The Three Penny Opera, through 
Aug. 21. 

HADDENFIELD, NJ. Camden County Mu- 
sic Fair: The Sound of Music, through 
Aug. 20. 

PITTSBURGH, Civic Light Opera Company: 
Guys and Dolls, through Aug, 20. 

DEVON, PA. Valley Forge Music Fair: 
The Pajama Game, through Aug. 20. 

TANNERSVILLE, PA. Cherry Lane Play- 
house: Annie Get Your Gun, through 
Aug. 27. 

CANAL FULTON, OHIO. Canal Fulton The- 
ater: My Fair Lady, through Aug. 21. 

KANSAS CiTy, MO. Starlight Theater: 
Guys and Dolls, through Aug. 21. 

FISH CREEK, WIS. Peninsula Playhouse: 
A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Forum, through Aug. 28. 

NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH. Valley Music 
Hall: The Music Man, through Aug. 20. 

BERKELEY, CALIF. Ben Kapen’s Melodyland: 
Oliver!, through Aug. 21. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Sacramento Music 
Circus: How to Succeed in Business With- 
out Really Trying, through Aug. 28. 


RECORDS 
Pop LPs 


STRANGERS IN THE NIGHT (Reprise). Frank 
Sinatra knows every nook and cranny of 
Broadway and Tin Pan Alley, as many of 
the bands (Strangers in the Night, All or 
Nothing at All) on his latest LP amply 
demonstrate. But Dad should leave Down- 
town's rock ‘n’ roll to the kids. 

DON’T GO TO STRANGERS (Columbia). If 
Eydie Gorme isn’t careful, she’s liable to 
set the world on fire. On this album she 
lights the torch, contrives not to drench it 
with tears, and the result is fairly flaming 

10 GOLDEN YEARS (Decca). It seems in- 
credible that Brenda Lee has been atop 
the subteen heap for ten years, but here’s 
the anniversary album to bear witness. 
Now 21, Brenda simply won't gwow up. 

HOW DOES THAT GRAB YOU? (Reprise) 
Nancy Sinatra, on the other hand, is 
growling up. She surrounds her hit single, 
How Does That Grab You, Darlin’?, with 
a battery of cool and cruel items like Sor- 
ry ‘Bout That and Baby Cried All Night. 

THE MORE | SEE YOU (A&M). Chris 
Montez sounds like a small boy whose 
voice isn’t about to change, but he has a 
sure. light touch with such standards as 
Fly Me to the Moon and Little White Lies, 
and a shy, seraphic charm with just about 
everything else. 

BORN FREE (MGM). Composer John 
Barry believes that “every film score 
should be able to stand on its own two 
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Paris is a magic place where lovely moments seem 
to abound. Put enough of these pleasant experi- 
ences together and chances are you'll have some- 
thing fine, worth remembering. 

Our contribution to your next trip to Paris is to 
take you there properly prepared for the host of 
rich experiences that lie in store. Authentic French 
cuisine, gracious service, and our new “Festival in 
the Sky” inflight entertainment help make you 
trip pleasant. But it’s the warmth of Air France hos- 
pitality that will make it memorable 

So come home with us to Paris. We fly more 
miles...to more destinations...than any other air- 
line. See your Travel Agent or call us 


K, We N N A E 1, MEXICOCITY, MONTREA 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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This could be the hardest wear your GM car ever 
gets. (On short trips the engine doesn’t have time to 
warm up between stops.) But tell your wife not to 
worry. Some of our test cars hardly know what a warm 
engine is. They make short trips 24 hours a day. 
Five days a week. Month after month after month. 


Nice to know, isn’t it? 


You can ask a lot from General Motors cars— GM 
General Motors does. 


Chevrolet « Pontiac » Oldsmobile + Buick + Cadillac « With Body by Fisher 








musical feet—with or without the pic- 
ture,” and he proved it with his From 
Russia with Love, Goldfinger and Thun- 
derball soundtracks. His Born Free should 
stand on all four. 

LA MELODIE DU BONHEUR (RCA Victor). 
Tourists who happened to catch the movie 
version of Sound of Music in France heard 
this soundtrack and thought they'd tum- 
bled onto Soeur Sourire. Not so. It is 
Mathé Altéry being the voice of Julie An- 
drews—and she isn’t very far removed. 

1928 (RCA Victor Vintage). An album 
of original recordings from the late °20s 
with a number of rare gems—Gene Austin 
crooning Jeannine, 1 Dream of Lilac Time, 
Vaughn de Leath treacling out Baby Your 
Mother, Jack Smith whispering Me and 
My Shadow and Irene Bordoni French- 
accenting her way through Cole Porter's 
saucy Don't Look at Me That Way 


CINEMA 


THE WRONG BOX. Directed by Bryan 
Forbes (King Rat), this black but buoy- 
ant British comedy features Michael 
Caine, Nanette Newman, Ralph Richard- 
son, John Mills and Peter Sellers as a 
group of improper Victorians scrambling 
after love or money in the gaslight era 

KHARTOUM. Cinerama recaptures the 
spectacular drama of the 1884 siege of 
Khartoum, where British General Charles 
Gordon (Charlton Heston) managed to 
withstand the Moslem assaults led by the 
Mahdi (Laurence Olivier) for 317 days 
before dying in one of history’s more 
fascinating lost causes 

HOW TO STEAL A MILLION. This elegant 
comedy about a museum heist displays 
Audrey Hepburn as a would-be burglar 
and Peter O'Toole as her accomplice 

WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? The 
games people play on Faculty Row make 
for ferocious fun in a movie as powerful 
as Edward Albee’s Broadway hit, with 
Richard Burton as a long-suffering history 
prof, Elizabeth Taylor as his untamed 
shrew 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. Two young Cali- 
fornia surfers hit the beaches of Africa, 
Australia, Tahiti and Hawaii, where they 
discover that surfing is fast becoming an 
international pastime 

THE NAKED PREY. In a stunning, single- 
minded epic of survival, native warriors 
track Director-Star Cornel Wilde through 
scenic Africa of a century ago, where 
menace lurks behind every fern 

AND NOW MIGUEL. Life on a sheep 
ranch in the high plateau country of New 
Mexico proves adventurous for ten-year- 
old Miguel (Pat Cardi), whose only real 
problem is growing up. 

LE BONHEUR. French Director Agnes 
Varda explores the gulf between male and 
female sensibility in this cynical fable of 
marital infidelity 





“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUS- | 


SIANS ARE COMING.” A bumbling Soviet 
submarine crew panics a tight little island 
off the New England coast, but the in- 
vasion scare is funniest when Broadway’s 
Alan Arkin filters cold war jitters through 
the psyche of a reticent Russian sailor. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Of a dozen noteworthy first novels pub- 
lished this summer, four are especially 
distinguished. Robert Crichton’s The Se- 
cret of Sonta Vittoria, one of the funniest 
war novels since Mister Roberts, describes 
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“If | had a word of 


advice for anybody 
about to start market- 
ing in East, West, 
or South Africa, it 
would be—contact 
the Farrell Lines a 
representative. He LAs a WY, 
knows everybody ‘Maumiaa 
and just how to 
get the job done. 
If it hadn’t been 
for Farrell Lines, 
Grolier wouldn’t 
be in Africa today. 
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FARRELL LINES, INC. 

Mr. Peter McChesney 

Trade De opment Mgr 

One Whitehall St., New York, N. Y. 10004 





We're interested in the growing markets of 
E. Africa S. Africa W., Africa __ Australia New Zealand 


| Please 


d your monthly market ne 
naire to D 





Name - i OO —_ 








nd International Trade Develop | 
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{ITEHALL ST., NEW YORK, Y. 10€ 
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Waterfront rooms on Connecticut Ave. 


Poolside cabana rooms are just one of the resort-like features which can make your next 
business trip to the capital seem like a pleasure jaunt. At the new Washington Hilton you 
can swim, play tennis, practice putting and driving, and dine and dance under the stars. 
This 1200-room hotel combines the convenience of an in-town Connecticut Avenue location 
with the look and lure of a resort. Free guest parking until September 15th in our own 
600-car garage featuring drive-in registration. Children stay free in their parents’ room. 


THE new 


WASHINGTON HILTON 


For reservations consult your travel agent, write or wire the Washington Hilton, 
20009, or call any Hilton hotel, inn or reservation office. 


necticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


This may 
make her blush. 





Loretta A. Mayberry, Hinsdale, Illinois 


But we're going to say it anyway, We've 
heard it from the people she serves. Seems 
they're very pleased with the way she works. 
Others who have a good word for her are 
the people she helped start on insurance 
careers of their own, She brought them to 
MONY because she thinks it’s the best 
place to work. Which almost makes us 
blush. All we can say is she’s our kind of 
gal... the kind of person we seek. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK, WY. 
8 
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USO 
IS THERE... 
ONLY IF YOU CARE 


Someone you know needs the 
USO. Someone you know wants 
a haven in a hostile world. Some- 
one you know needs a reminder 
that folks back home really care. 
Show him you care. Give to the 
civilian-supported USO through 
your local United Fund or Com- 
munity Chest. 

USO is there, only if @ 
you care. ™ —_ 


ae BEY 












the ordeal of an Italian village that during 
World War If attempted to hide 1,320,000 
bottles of vermouth from the German 
army. Beggars on Horseback, by James 
Mossman, is a grisly, giggly satire about a 


mythical Middle Eastern kingdom where 
the British muddle through until they 
fizzle out. Trust, by Cynthia Ozick, is a 


massive 
tinuously 
struct” the 


(568 pages) and almost con- 
impressive attempt to recon- 
near-religious experience of 
Marxism cum Utopianism that gripped 
American Jewry in the depressed and 
troubled “30s. Moss on the North Side, by 
Sylvia Wilkinson, is a poetic appercep- 
tion of childhood elaborated by one of 
the most gifted women writers to emerge 
in the South since Carson McCullers. 
GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. A bril 
liant gothic fun-house fantasy of theology, 


sociology and sex in which a goat (or is it 
a boy?) appears as the Messiah of a new 
religion, 


HOW DID IT BEGIN? by Rudolph Brasch 
An Australian rabbi has collected an in- 
tellectual’s compendium of trivia dealing 
with the origins of countless things from 
trouser cuffs to Caesarean births to soap. 
The effect is as irresistible as peanuts at a 
party 

THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS, by Carl Ba- 
kal. Like many polemics, this angry book 
is flawed by errors and exaggerations, but 
it offers unnerving evidence that U.S. gun 
laws are an ineffective muddle and that 
sterner controls are needed to keep fire- 
arms out of irresponsible hands. 

LOVE'S BODY, by Norman O. Brown 
Further Freudian ruminations, by the au- 
thor of Life Against Death, on the theme 
of sexual repression as the greatest enemy 
of human happiness and freedom, 

JAMES BOSWELL: THE EARLIER YEARS, by 


Frederick A. Pottle. A warm and witty 
portrait. that reveals Johnson's Boswell 
was less a fool than he is sometimes 


thought to be, though perhaps more a fool 
than he ought to have been, 

A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD, by Denton 
Welch. A man who learned to love life 
only when he had to leave it, Welch re- 
counted with brilliance and precision the 
tragic motor accident that crippled him 
and the painful convalescence that only 
ended with his death at 33 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 

(1 last week) 

The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 

The Source, Michener (4) 
The Detective, Thorp (7) 

The Double Image, MacInness (5) 
Tell No Man, St. Johns (6) 

L, the King, Keyes (10) 

Those Who Love, Stone (8) 

. The Embezzler, Auchincloss 


CSerAIDALYN 


NONFICTION 


How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 
The Last Battle, Ryan (2) 

Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (3) 

Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (4) 

In Cold Blood, Capote (5) 

Games People Play, Berne (6) 

The Big Spenders, Beebe (10) 

The Crusades, Oldenbourg (7) 

Two Under the Indian Sun, Godden 
and Godden (8) 


wie 


CRIN AS 


| 10. Churchill, Moran (9) 
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Catch up on your reading 
these coming months 


... through a trial membership in the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB _ 


Choose Any Three UmUL ly 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: SIMPLY BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A 


YEAR AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES 
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287. THE DOUBLE 108. THE EM- 316. ON AGGRES- 
Arthur M. IMAGE fy HELEN BEZZLER fy SION #y KONRAD 
BTA MACINNES. (Reta AUCHIN Re. LORENZ. (Re 
SCHLESINGER : ace $3.74 
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240. JAMES BOS- 279. KENNEDY 203. UP THE DOWN 
THE 1966 WELL: 1740-1769 THIODOKE C SOR- STAIRCASE fy br 
PULITZERPRIZE /yY FREDERICK A. PNSEN. Retad price KAUFMAN. (Retail 
BIOGRAPHY =P lustrated § price $4.95 
ee Retad pi $ 
278. A THOU- 
SAND DAYS — —_— 
6) ARTHUR M - BARBARA W & 
SCHLESINGER & TUCHMAN " 
In. Ret, price $9 rue Churchill 
PROLD & 
TOWER [onl Mo: 
& aty 
hy 





126. PAPA HEMINGWAY: A 114. THE PROUD 231. COMPLETE 310. CHURCHUL 
Personal Memoir fy 4. | TOWER /) BARKARA POEMSOFROBERT Taken from the 
HOTCHNER, Phorogeapt W. TUCHMAN, Illus. FROST. (Retail Diaries of Lord 
Retail price $5.95 trated, (Retail price price $7 Moran. Photos 
$7.95) Retail price $1 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: The most economical system ever devised 
for building up a home library 








vt he EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP sug 
vested here prove, by 
you t actual experience, how effectu 
ally membership in the Book-of-the 


Month Club can keep you from missing, 
through oversight overbusyness, 


books you fully intend to read 


or 
it will also 


demonstrate another equally important 


Book 


Through this unique profit- 


advantage enjoyed by members 
Dividends 
sharing system Book-of-the-Month Club 
members can regularly receive valuable 
library volumes—at a small fraction of 
their price—simply by buying books they 


would buy if they were not members 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will receive 
a Book 


Certificate 


ery Club choice you buy 
Dividend Each 
together with a nominal sum, often only 
$1.00 or $1.50 —somewhat 
unusually expensive volumes—can be 
valuable Book-Dis 
which you may choose from over 100 fine 


volumes whose retail 


with er 


Certificate 


more for 


re 





deemed for a 


library prices now 
average $7. Since its inauguration over 
$362,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received 
by Book-of-the-Month Club members 


through this unique plan. 
10014 


WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW RETAIL PRICES 


431, THE RISE AND 
FALL OF THE THIRD 


REICH fy WILLIAM 
L. SHIRER Reta 
price $12.50 





315. TWO UNDER 
THE INDIAN SUN 


) HANS HABE. (Re 


tail price $ 
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DURANT 


280. THE AGE OF 
VOLTAIRE fy & 

{ ARIEL, DURANT 
Illustrated Retail 
price $12) 








Modern 
English 


Usage 


232. A_ DICTION. 
ARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
by H. W. FOWLER 
Revised edition 
(Retail price $5) 





















110. THE LAST 
BATTLE by cor 





NELIUS RYAN 
Illustrated. (Re 
50 


tau price $ 


James A+ 
\ Frene ncl 


hy JON and RUMER 
< ' Retail 235. THE 
price $5.5 SOURCE / 
AMES A. MICH 
—__ a. eNeR, Hus 
trated Retail 
price $7.95 
* HANS HABE 
191. THE MISSION 234. THE OXFORD HISTORY 
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The Texas Killer 


Sir: The fact that Charles Whitman 
{Aug. 12] was psychotic and is now 
dead is unimportant to the unaccountable, 
unbalanced, whacked-up bunch of people 
who will strive to perpetrate any crime 
for the sake of the publicity, as you well 
know. How can you elevate such a person 
to that extent? Charles Whitman may be 
“news”—but isn’t there someone in_ this 
country who deserved enough commenda- 
tion last week to have appeared on your 
cover? You could always resort to a pic- 
ture of Niagara Falls. 
Jo RENNER 

Ambler, Pa. 


Sir: Whitman told his psychiatrist he 
had a desire to shoot people from high 
places. That nothing was done in the light 
of this threat I consider to be a_ gross 
moral, if not professional, lapse on the 
part of the psychiatrist. It is criminal 
that this boy could have seen a_psy- 
chiatrist and not have had basic tests 
done, such as an encephalogram, which 
could have spotted the cause of his suf- 
fering and led to control of his anti- 
social behavior. 
KATHERINE HowarpD 

Minneapolis 


Sir: In these times of ecuphemism—of 
a softening of language as soft as the 
brains of those who are softening it—let 
us not forget that Whitman was a bully, 
a pervert and a coward. He was a pervert 
in that he enjoyed murdering more than 
not murdering. He was a coward in that 
he fled his problems through death—and 
had not the courage to take his own life, 
but forced the responsibility on another. 
Louis P. SHEPHERD 
Associate Professor of English 
State College 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Sir: I trust Officers Martinez and McCoy 
of the Austin police will be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law for the way they 
conducted themselves during the slaughter 
on August I. It would appear that these 
policemen went to the University of Texas 
tower and shot that nice young man with- 
out even extending to him the courtesy of 
first informing him of his rights, such 
as his right to refuse to be questioned 
if he didn’t feel like being or 
his right to have a lawyer at his side, 
etc. Didn't this constitute police brutality 
at its worst? 
Jack C. DEAGAN 

Chicago 


Sir: Time is to be commended for set- 
ting the record straight as to the mean- 
ing of “the right to bear arms.” That 
phrase has been used out of context by 
the gun lobby in its fight against a rea- 
sonable firearms law to suggest that every 
man, woman and child has a right to be 
armed to the teeth. The Founding Fathers 
never sought to inject such a remarkable 
concept into the Second Amendment. The 
Kennedy assassination, the attack on 
James Meredith, the University of Texas 
rampage must arouse Congress to enact 
laws aimed at keeping firearms out of the 
hands of the unstable, the immature and 
the antisocial. 
PETER BUCK FELLER 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir: You are correct when you say, in 
reviewing Carl Bakal’s The Right to Bear 
Arms {July 29], that the U.S. of 1966 
has no marauding redcoats or redskins. 
But unfortunately we do have the Black 
Muslims, Hell’s Angels, the Ku Klux Klan, 
etc. Since the beginning of time, man 
has needed to defend himself. To deny 
the honest citizen easy access to firearms 
is to deny him a life without fear. 
Vance MCLAUGHLIN 

Pittsburgh 


Old Shoes & Rice 


Sir: You must have searched endlessly 
to find any possible justification for the 
Pat and Luci cover story [Aug. 5]. 
American soldiers are being killed in Viet 
Nam, many of our major cities are riot- 
torn, Britain’s financial crisis is in its 
most crucial hour, and this country is 
faced with inflation and with crippling 
strikes. Although you may consider the 
marriage of Luci Johnson of paramount 
significance, I think I speak for the over- 
whelming majority of people who saw 
your story—who needs it? 
W. Ho tis PETERSEN 

Bronxville, N.Y. 


Sir: If Women's Wear Daily was barred 
from the sae merely for revealing 
the wedding-dress design, TIME’s people 
must have been maxima non grata after 
printing that 1956 snapshot, Even we Lyn- 
donphobes thought it ungentlemanly to 
remind the swan there was a duckling. 
J. P. Powers 

Boonton, N.J. 


Sir: If Luci’s Secret Service code name 
is Venus, Lynda’s Velvet, and Lady Bird's 
Victoria, then what does that make L.B.J,? 
Vicissitudinous? Your cover story on Luci 
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and Pat was enjoyable and the cover it- 
self was beautiful. 


CAROLYN HESTER 
New York City 


Not Tales But Truth 


Sir: Temple University's 
applauds TiMe’s cover story, Pty Com- 
mand Generation” [July 29]. “coeds 
over 21” applaud Temple for eeokiing 
us to toil amidst flaming youth—some of 
them our own offspring. 

Last June our co-founder. Mrs. Cora 
Myers, mother of three. graduated sanmma 
cum laude. She will continue her studies 
on a scholarship at Bryn Mawr Graduate 
School of Social Work. This month our 
president, Mrs. Mary Krassen, mother of 
two college students, is completing her un- 
dergraduate work in the record time of 242 
years. She will teach in Philadelphia. 

Everybody join in rousing cheers for 
our wonderful husbands and families, who 
are making it possible for us to begin a 
new life at 40 or thereabouts. 

Itsa R. Katz 


“Encore Club” 


Philadelphia 


Sir: Pertinent to your excellent article on 
middle age are those lines from Chester- 
ton’s great epic, The Ballad of the White 
Horse: “But the hour shall come after his 
youth,/ When a man shall know not tales 
but truth,/ And his heart fail thereat.” 
Freperick C. Dyer, 48 

Panajachel, Solola, Guatemala 


Harvest of Hope 


Sir: As one who considers “The Strug- 
gle to End Hunger” [Aug. 12] as impor- 
tant a problem as any in our time, | am 
impressed by the balance and comprehen- 
siveness of your fine Essay. I agree that 
only by combining expanded U.S. output 
with agricultural self-help in developing 
lands can we hope to avert world famine. 
WALTER F. MONDALE 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota 
Washington, D.C. 


History Lesson 


Sir: Harold Stassen’s letter [Aug. 5] 
proposing a “Fourth Alternative” in Viet 
Nam is based on two inaccurate observa- 
tions. He asserts that “historically, the 
North, known as Tongking, and the 
South, known as Annam, were separate,” 
and that “the North and South each have 
a viable economic base.” 

Vict Nam was a political entity in the 
18th century, though plagued by North- 
South conflict. With the penetration of the 
French, it was divided into the colonial 
units of Tongking, Annam and Cochin- 
china. Today's South Viet Nam consists of 
most of Annam plus Cochinchina, a fact 
that has profound political implications 
because of historical differences between 
the regions. 

The economies of North and South are 
complementary, not self-sufficient. In the 
colonial period, the North was the indus- 
trial area with mineral resources, and the 
South was the agricultural region. Accord- 
ing to Bernard Fall, “The division of Viet 
Nam in 1954 left deep scars in the eco- 
nomic field as well as in the political field.” 

Errot M. CLauss 
Assistant Professor of History 
Salem College 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


With Grace 


Sir: “Cautious” we may be, and “old” 
we are, aS you suggest in your excellent 
story on Peru [Aug. 5], but “packing our 
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Wausau 





Carefree time on the water is a final product of Larson Industries, Inc., Little Falls, Minn., 


manufacturer of power boats, sailboats and other recreational equipment 


Who cares about business insurance? 


Larson Industries cares plenty! 

To Larson Industries, business insur 
ance is protection and a lot more 
besides; it’s an integral part of their 
operations. The kind of operations, in 
cidentally, that have increased Larson's 
sales in the last three years from 
$1,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

To accomplish their insurance aims, 
Larson Industries turned to Employers 


Insurance of Wausau. There they 
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found the ability and willingness to 
meet their unique needs—and the rea- 
son tor Employers Mutuals repula- 
tion for being “good people to do 
business with 

What about your company’s busi 
ness insurance? Is it working as hard 
as it might for your special require- 
ments? Ask your insurance man about 
Employers Mutuals, or call the Employ- 


ers Insurance of Wausau office listed 


in the Yellow Pages of your telephone 


directory. Or write Employers Insur- 


ance of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin 
i. Employers 
Insurance 
of 


A full line of business and personal coverages 
through 185 offices coast to coast 








“Good people to do business with 
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He ie Help You 
With Extra Work 
NOW! 


He’s a Manpower “Reliable” 
He'll work in your warehouse or 
shipping room. One man or a 
crew will be over on short notice. 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world 
World Headquarters: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students! 
You can earn substantial amounts of money through 
out the year—and gain practica! business experience 
by making TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Subscriptions available to students No previous ex 
perience necessary, no paperwork and billing in 
volved. You will be given free selling supplies, make 
liberal commissions and set your own working hours 
{You may also participate im special projects and 
marketing research at extra fees.) 
For more than 30 years, TIME Inc has authorized 
Students as its representatives on campuses. Com 
mission earnings have helped thousands of students 
underwrite portions of their educational expenses 
If you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 


Time inc. College Bureau 
TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rocketeller Center 
New York, M.Y. 10020 


enclosing this notice with your letter If you're eli- 

gible. and your application is accepted, you'll be 

Notified immediately and receive your sales materials 
and instructions promptly 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to ahtink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
incite ip cel arora of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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bags” in Latin America we surely are not, 
On the contrary, we are more active in 
more countries there than ever before. In 
1961-65, our capital expenditures in Latin 
America totaled $73 million, an alltime 
This year they will be close to $30 
million. Now that we have reached the $1 
billion sales mark. our Latin American in- 
vestment is a smaller percentage of our en- 
lire structure. and the “mix” has changed 
toward high-technology enterprises. The 
whole company is bigger. and so is our 
stake in Latin America—and growing. We 
like it that way. 

Perer GRACE 

President 

W.R. Grace & Co. 
New York City 


The Real McCoy 


Sir: Time's story “McCoy's Navy” [Aug. 
5] recalls my first meeting with Roy Me- 
Coy. He was building a bicycle rack for a 
school in Coronado, Calif. In contrast to 
the pickets who express their discontent by 
merely marching i circles, the McCoys 
are the kind of people who actively meet 
the needs of community life. Should hos- 
lilities cease tomorrow, McCoy would be 
looking for ways to build bridges of good 
will and mutual understanding. Ingenuity 
and creative action are part of his life style. 

Haroip A. MAcNEILt 

Chaplain, U.S.N. 





Portsmouth, Va. 


Spiking the Ball 


“Little played” indeed! Both indig- 
nation and surprise result from your mon- 


umental inaccuracy in describing volley- 
ball in your L’Equipe story as a little- 
played minor sport [Aug. 5]. 

Volleyball is the No. | sport of the 


world from the standpoint of actual par- 
ticipation. It beckons both sexes. all ages 
from eight to 80, involves grammar school 
children on all continents, entices the 
octogenarians of the Himalayas, delights 
beach bathers throughout the world, has 
become a varsity sport in the armed serv- 
ices, und in 1964 became an official Olym- 
pic sport. The news media thrive on the 
spectator interests in the sports world, but 
it is the doer rather than the watcher who 
is the real sportsman, 

Harry Pincus Jr. 
Tidewater Volleyball Association 
Norfolk, Va. 





Crash Reports 
Sir: Your statement, “Flying doctors had 
a fatal-accident rate four times as high 
as the average for all other private pilots” 
[Aug. 5] is misleading, Physicians with 
better-than-average incomes have —high- 
performance aircraft, fly more than other 
groups, and therefore have greater ex- 
posure to accidents. Even so. members of 
the Flying Physicians Association, num- 
bering 2,000 (about half the known U.S. 
and Canadian physician pilots), have an 
accident rate approximately the same as 
the average. We believe that our require- 
ments of certification of higher aviation 
skills, such as basic instrument ability as 
a requirement for membership renewal, 
result in more responsible and safer flying. 
H. D. Vickers, M.D. 
Editor 















The Flying Physician 
Little Falls, N.Y. 


Sir: Your story on flying physicians 
comes as no great surprise to any com- 
mercial flight instructor, Two years ago, 
at an instructor refresher course, instruc- 
tors from all over the U.S. were unani- 








mous in believing that doctors were their 
worst students. They were also unani- 
mously of the opinion that once a doctor 
received a private license, he represented 
the poorest product of the instructor's 
efforts. The cause? You simply cannot tell 
an M.D. anything. The good doctor knows 
it all, The FAA official hit the nail on 
the head when he said, “Doctors fly with 
the feeling that they are omnipotent.” 
RoserT B. LOGAN 

Commercial Flight Instructor 

Smyrna, Ga. 


Don’t Go Near the Water 


Sir: Of Tropical Fish Hobbyist Herbert 
Axelrod UJuly 29], Time says “he delights 
in swimming in piranha-infested rivers just 
to prove that piranhas are not man-eaters.” 
This is not in accord with my childhood 
memories of placing my hand against the 
glass wall of the piranha tank in the home- 
town aquarium for the thrill of watching 
these aggressive Lilliputians try to attack 
the hand. 

A piranha-tishing trip last month in the 
headwaters of the Amazon River con- 
firmed my impressions. The ferocity with 
which these creatures went after the bait 
was remarkable. The hands of our Indian 
guides were covered with scars of old 
piranha bites. Upon catching one of these 
tiny demons, the guides immediately had 
to cul certain nerves about the piranha’s 
mouth to prevent its biting us. 

A hog tossed from the boat was de- 
voured by a school of piranhas in 1S min- 
utes. When the local people wish to drive 
cattle across these rivers, they sacrifice the 
oldest cow, driving it into the river first 
as bait. While the attention of the  pi- 
ranhas is focused on consuming that ani- 
mal, the rest of the cattle cross in relative 
safety a few feet upstream. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how, given the proper oppor- 
tunity, a school of piranhas could devour 
a human being. 

Swimming in these rivers proves noth- 
ing about piranhas; not every square foot 
of the Amazon River system is infested by 
them, any more than every patch of our 
Rockies ts covered with mountain lions. 
Our guides also bathed every day—gener- 
ally toward the middle of the rivers where 
the water flowed freely. 

Beverty May Cart 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Not Guilty 


Sir: As Cynthia Ozick’s ill-fed, unkempt, 
rumpled and generally undusted husband, 
I deny your characterization of her—in 
your otherwise shining review of Trust 
[Aug. 12]—as a “housewife.” That, God 
knows, she is not. 

BERNARD HALLOTE 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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for two weeks - plus air fares and 000 
in Bank of America Travelers Cheques! 


Visit any bank where Bank of America Travelers Cheques are sold, 
and you may win a magical 14-day vacation for two in a castle in Spain. 
You'll fly there first class, via TWA StarStream Jet. An elegant castle 
suite will be yours for two weeks—with meals and use of a car. At 
your command will be a personal maid, butler, and chauffeur. For 
spending money, you'll have $1000 in Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques— money only you can spend. That's the Grand Prize in Bank 
of America’s “Castle in Spain Sweepstakes.” 

Easy to enter. Whenever you buy Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques, you automatically enter the Sweepstakes—and you're being 
wise in the way you handle your travel money. Bank of America Trav- 
clers Cheques are the safest way to carry cash. If your cheques are 
lost or stolen, they’re promptly replaced—no matter where you are in 
the world. The world’s largest bank guarantees it! 

Free entry blanks. No purchase is required. Just pick up a free 
entry blank and contest rules at any of the thousands of banks where 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques are sold. Enter as often as you 
wish, but mail cach entry blank separately. The deadline for entries is 
October 15, 1966, (For a list of winners, write Bank of America Trav- 
clers Cheque Dept., RO. Box 3415 Rincon Annex, San Francisco, 
Calif., enclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Sweepstakes void 
where prohibited by Federal, State, or local laws. ) 

316 other valuable prizes. With every entry, you're also cligible 
for additional Bank of America “Castle in Spain Sweepstakes” prizes 


Full details at your bank 
For complete prize information, rules, 
and free entry blanks for “Castle in 
Spain Sweepstakes” visit any bank that 
sells the money only you can spend— 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 
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A 1967 Mustang, fully equipped 
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Complete Bell & Howell 
8-mm home movie outfits 
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Matched Samsonite luggage sets 
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Kodak Hawkeye Instamatic camera outfits 
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When you can’t waste time 


Fast Steel is a lot like other quality steel. L 
Only it isn’t all tangled up in red tape. 

At McLouth, we move. . 

In come your specs. Straight into the mill 
schedule. Then out comes the steel. And = 
off goes your order. - 

This on-the-double attitude has been 
in our blood since we introduced the 
first quick-cooking oxygen process vessels 
in America. And installed the world’s 
first fully automated hot strip mill. 

When you need quality steel 
and can't settle for later, 
get word to McLouth, fast. 


FROM McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION-—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G3e SM. Quer 





Reporting on and analyzing 


the major issues—economics, 


politics, civil rights, legal rights, international relations, 
war and peace—are the basics of our job. In dealing with 
both big and small questions, though, we seek to tell the 
story in human terms. Thus each week Time has its cast of 
characters, some well known and some obscure, who are 
important or fascinating or perhaps both. In this week's cast: 


JAMES THOMSON, 61, who never 
sold a share of stock but is now 
president of the world’s largest bro- 
kerage firm and has massive econom- 
ic responsibility. See the cover story 
in U. S. BusINEss. 

LUCY PAGE MERCER RUTHER- 
FURD, “a sweet, womanly person” 
whose relationship with Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt is called “one of the 
great love stories of American his- 
tory.” See THE NATION. 

MAJOR JAMES KASLER, ace U.S. 
Air Force pilot, flew back into dan- 
ger to help a buddy, and was last 
heard reporting: “My leg is broken.” 
See Tue Worip. 

TIM PAGE hitchhiked into South- 
east Asia, worked at odd jobs, from 
giving drawing lessons to teaching 
English, turned into one of the best 
photographers covering the Viet 
Nam war, and last week became the 
first’ allied correspondent to be 
wounded on three separate occasions 
and live to tell the tale, See Press. 

BILLY ROSE, a tiny man who 
loved tall girls, died six months ago, 
left an estate that may run as high 
as $50 million, but still lies unburied, 
in a situation that his old cronies say 
might be just fine with him. See THE 
Law. 

JACOB LATEINER, a vintage pianist 
who speaks of wines the way fellow 
musicians speak of him: “The very 
great ones need time to develop: 
they must mature in their own time.” 
See Music. 


CARROLL CLOAR, a Southern 
painter who never studied painting, 
aptly describes the budding spirit of 
the young artist: “At first it) was 
only cowboys, then it was baseball 
and football players. Finally I drew 
a cowgirl.” See Art. 

ALAN KAPROW dressed himself in 
black plastic, donned a World War | 
helmet, dubbed himself “The Neu- 
tron Kid,” and set Southampton on 
its ear with a three-day Happening 
that included smoke bombs, sky div- 
ers and giant, helium-filled balloons. 
See MODERN LIvING. 

MARC ORAISON is a Frenchman 
and WILLIAM DUBAY is an Ameri- 
can, but both are Roman Catholic 
priests who in separate ways have 
challenged the Vatican's right to with- 
hold approval from books touching 
on faith and morals. See RELIGION. 

EDDIE NELOY longed to be a 
jockey, but he grew up to be 6-ft. 
2-in, tall, weighing 220 Ibs. So he 
kept his feet on the ground and be- 
came the most successful horse train- 
er in the U.S. See Sport. 

CHINUA ACHEBE, 36, Nigeria’s 
foremost writer, achieves the sophis- 
ticated feat of looking at his country 
with humor and satire, See Books. 

BURT LANCASTER appeared one 
evening in a terry-cloth robe at a 
back door in a well-trimmed New 
York suburban neighborhood. “Are 
you the lady of the house?” he asked. 
“May I have a vodka martini?” He 
got it, See SHow Business. 
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How to get 
the most out of your 
insurance man 





A Quiet Word from The 


St. Paul Insurance Companies 


1. Give one agent all your insur 
ance to take care of. (Even if one of 
your present agents Is your own 
brother-in-law.) This issound busi- 
ness practice. Ask any millionaire. 
It relieves you of detail. It means 
a better balanced program for you. 


And if one agent bears the entire 





responsibility for your insurance 


program, he feels 





hat responsibil- 
ity more than if he’s part of a 


crowd. Wouldn't you? 


2. Get an Independent Agent or 
Broker, to feel sure you're getting 
the policy best suited to your needs. 
He can select policies for you from 
a wide variety of Insurance com 


panies, not Just one. 


ndependent 


AGENT 


Are we crazy? Not a bit. The 
St. Paul delivers real value for your 
dollar, and we're serenely confident 
that our policies will win their 
share of value races. 


3. Tell your agent you expect a 
phone call if he finds a better buy 
for you than what you've got. 


4. Expect him to put your needs 
ahead of his commissions. This is 
easy for the Independent Agent; 
he needs you. 


5. Leave your bundle of insurance 
problems on his shoulders. That is, 
when to pay, Whom to pay, when 
. all that. If he appears 
to be staggering under the br n, 
get another agent. (To find your 
Independent St. Paul Agent, look 
in the Yellow Pages.) 





to renew 





All St. Paul Agents are 


Independe Agents. The "Big I” Agents’ 
emblem is up there in the picture 


THE ST. PAU 


INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world = around the clock 


t. F F 3 Marine Insurar 
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THE WAR 
The Prospect Ahead 


Truth—the whole truth—is an inev- 
itable casualty of any war, if only be- 
cause it is often drowned in the din of 
combat or smothered by the demands 
of security. This is particularly so in a 
war as complex as that in Viet Nam, 
which has ignored most of the time- 
honored tenets of military experience. 
Last week the U.S. was exposed to a 
spate of assertions, contradictions and 
speculations about the Vietnamese war 
that illustrated both the strength of a 
democratic society and the frustration 
of searching for clear answers to elusive 
problems. From it all, one sobering 
message emerged: although the war in 
Viet Nam is going well in many re- 
spects, some of the most decisive battles 
—and hardest decisions—still lie ahead 

No Timetable. The week's seesawing 
began with a report from Saigon citing 
Army and Marine Corps studies in the 
Pentagon concluding that North Viet 
Nam could endure its present rate ol 
losses in the South for another eight 
years. Even if the present U.S. man- 
power commitment of 291,000 troops 
in South Viet Nam were raised to as 
much as 750,000, according to these 
projections, the Communists would still 
be able to replace enough men through 
infiltration and recruiting within South 
Viet Nam to continue the fight for 
several years. 

From Lyndon Johnson on down, of- 
ficial Washington replied to these chill- 
ing estimates by denying any knowledge 
of the studies; the President even told 
his press conference that Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara did not agree with 
the conclusions of the non-studies. The 
Administration has wisely made no pub- 
lic timetable predictions about the end 
of the war, but many Americans have 
certainly felt that it could hardly last 
beyond a year or two more. 

Yet the men who are running the 
war have, for the most part, a consist- 
ently harder view than Washington of 
its length and future costliness. They do 
not take too seriously the Administra- 
tion’s belicf that North Vietnamese ra- 
tionality will sooner or later open Ha- 
noi’s eyes to the impossibility of victory, 
They see a long, grubby, slogging war 
ahead of them, and their professional 
responsibilities compel them to assess 
realistically both the enemy’s strength 
and their own needs. Few of them think 


that the job can be done with much 
less than double the present American 
force, and some indeed feel that the 
American buildup must reach 750,000 
—though the Pentagon says that it does 
not envision such a commitment. 

Up to Korea. U.S. troop commit- 
ments are steadily moving toward 
planned higher levels; last week, more 
than 3,000 fresh troops arrived in Viet 
Nam. The number of American troops 
will reach about 400,000 by the end of 
1966—at which point it will equal for 
the first time the U.S. troop strength in 
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a net increase of 50,000 since January. 

Continued infiltration from the North 
is believed to have brought between 
35,000 and 54,000 fresh Communist 
troops into South Viet Nam since Jan- 
uary. The Communists also have an etf- 
fective “recruiting” program that still 
supplies between 10,000 and 15,000 
men a month. Many of these recruits— 
as well as much of the rice on which the 
Viet Cong live—come from the Me- 
kong Delta region. a huge area in 
which, instead of combat units, the U.S 
has advisory teams that work with the 
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U.S. ARTILLERYMEN FIRING AT NORTH VIETNAMESE NEAR CAMBODIAN BORDER 
A consistently harder view from the front. 


Korea—and then go up to half a mil- 
lion by next spring. The problem is that 
the enemy's buildup continues to match, 
step for step, that of the U.S. In the 
past year, the allies have not been able 
to increase their troop-strength advan- 
tave of 4 to I, despite the influx of 
Americans. Although the Communists 
in the first seven months of 1966 have 
had 25,250 men killed—more than 
three times the number of allied combat 
dead—and lost another 15,000 in pris- 
oners and defectors, the latest intelli- 
gence reports put total Communist troop 
strength in South Viet Nam at 280,000, 


South Vietnamese army. Because the 
Viet Cong are able to operate so freely 
in the Delta, apparently as the result of 
at least a partial accommodation with 
the South Vietnamese, the U.S. believes 
that the war cannot be successfully con- 
cluded until the region is pacified (see 
THe Wortp). To that end, American 
troops will be sent into the Delta, prob- 
ably in the next few months, to begin 
fighting what promises to be virtually a 
whole new and bitter war. 

Some military sources feel that the 
U.S. will eventually need four divisions 
in the Delta, but the Pentagon scoffs at 
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that figure, insists it will be much lower. 
The White House is also concerned by 
the amount of matériel now being 
stockpiled by the North Vietnamese in 
the demilitarized zone, and there is 
some speculation that U.S. troops may 
have to go in and clean it out. Military 
commanders in Viet Nam are counting 
on a reserve call-up to make regular 
units available to them before the end 
of the year, and the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee last week urged the 
call-up of some reserves to help meet 
the rising manpower needs of the war. 

The bombing of the oil facilities in 
the North, which the Pentagon claims 
was highly effective, has had little as- 
certainable effect on the North Viet- 
namese ability to move men and sup- 
plies. The oil tanks are being dispersed 
and put underground, and some West- 
ern observers in Hanoi say that the 
North’s main problem is that supplies 
are pouring in so fast from Red China 
and the Soviet Union that bottlenecks 
are developing, particularly in the port 
of Haiphong. Inevitably, there are some 
shortages, as evidenced by the new slo- 
gan for the North Vietnamese militia: 
“Shoot down more U.S, aircraft: with 
less ammunition.” 

Battered & Bloodied. Lyndon John- 
son recently told an aide that friendly 
sources had informed him that both 
Hanoi and Moscow “are convinced that 
we are falling apart.” Hanoi seems to 
think that its battered economy and 
bloodied army will endure longer than 
U.S. domestic support of the war, 
which adds up to an unfortunate judg- 
ment by the Communists and a gloomy 
prospect for ti. U.S. But if Hanoi con- 
tinues on its present course, the Pres- 
ident is determined to increase U.S 
military pressure as needed. The Com- 
munists, as the President observed re- 
cently, “have less to write home to 
mother about than I do.” Just how long 
it will take them to grasp this homely 
idea is, of course, what all the talking 
is about, 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON & ADVISERS 


THE ECONOMY 


Operation Reassurance 

Now that Lyndon Johnson’s wage- 
price guideposts lie splintered for all to 
see, figuring out what to do next to 
check inflation is giving the Administra- 
tion one of its biggest headaches. Two 
factors combined as nothing else had 
to dramatize the strength of inflationary 
pressures: the failure to settle the air- 
lines strike quickly despite a generous 
wage offer. and the President's inability 
to head off steel price increases. Both 
the business community and the general 
public have begun to show more than 
minimal worry. Although mild inflation 
normally helps the stock market, one 
reason for the market's lurching descent 
(see U.S. Business) is fear that a seri- 
ous inflationary spiral must eventually 
end in recession. 

Showiest Production. To counteract 
these fears and simultaneously give a 
public display of activity, the White 
House last week produced three days’ 
worth of verbiage—a sort of Operation 
Reassurance. The showiest production 
was a Cabinet meeting in which Johnson 
received reports from several members 
and then had them repeat their presenta- 
tions for the press. The Cabinet admit- 
ted that strong inflationary forces do 
exist, but insisted, with the help of 22 
charts, that inflation is under control 
while prosperity continues. Items: the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit fell in 
the second quarter of 1966 by some 
$500 million; productivity, or output 
per man-hour, has risen considerably 
so far this year; corporate profits were 
unchanged from the first quarter. 

The President also held an impromptu 
press conference in which he demon- 
strated that the U.S. has suffered far 
less inflation than other industrialized 
countries. While consumer prices in the 
U.S. have risen only 8% over a six-year 
period of economic advance, Germany, 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan have 
experienced rises of from 17% to 39%. 





Three days of verbiage and a fistful of splinters. 


It was a clear attempt to head off polit- 
ical criticisms of inflation in this fall's 
election campaign, but it must have 
seemed somewhat irrelevant at all the 
supermarket checkout counters. 

Johnson, like Commerce Secretary 
John Connor and Treasury Secretary 
Henry Fowler the day before, also 
showed reluctance to bury the guidepost 
concept entirely. But, he said, “we are 
constantly looking for something better.” 
The feeling among many economists in 
and out of Government is that the Presi- 
dent and his Council of Economic Advis- 
ers should have administered some- 
thing better in the way of anti-inflation 
medicine months ago: specifically, a 
general tax increase. Johnson chose in- 
stead to gamble on relatively mild meas- 
ures in the hope that pressures would 
abate, but things have not worked out 
that way. One of the reasons why is 
that organized labor, in the face of 
higher consumer prices and hefty cor- 
porate profits, has chosen 1966 and 
1967 as the time to enlarge its share of 
the gravy. The White House has totted 
up the major labor contract expirations 
and wage reopening dates through 
December 1967—and they come to an 
awesome total of 32. 

Learning by Example. As for indus- 
try, some businessmen feel that it is so 
close to full capacity—93% right now— 
that inflationary forces cannot go much 
farther without causing serious strains, 
especially since money for expansion is 
becoming steadily more difficult to find. 
Johnson and his men know, of course, 
that too strong a reaction on their part 
could trigger a recession. Still, some- 
thing more must be done, and soon, 
before inflation grows any stronger. Per- 
haps Lyndon Johnson should learn a 
lesson from Britain’s Harold Wilson, 
who let the British economy drift for 
so long that he finally had to take drastic 
and unpleasant government action. The 
U.S. has little taste for such drastic 
measures, and would take even less 
kindly to them than did the British 
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LABOR 


Comic Connotations 
The nation’s marathon airline strike 
last week reached almost comic pro- 


portions, but nobody felt much like 
laughing. After collective bargaining 
broke down, President Roy Siemiller 


of the striking International Association 
of Machinists agreed to urge his 35,400 
members to submit the dispute to bind- 
ing arbitration, That seemed a sensible 
enough way to end the strike without 
having Congress vote the machinists 
back to work, but it must have been 
too sensible. Siemiller conferred with 
his underlings and A.F.L.-C.1.0, Chair- 
man George Meany, then backed down 
and ruled out voluntary arbitration. 
Later in the week, said angered Labor 
Secretary Willard Wirtz, an agreement 
to settle the strike had apparently been 
worked out to the satisfaction of both 
sides—when the union once again 
changed its mind and withdrew. 

That left matters still very much in 
the lap of Congress. Two weeks ago, 
the Senate passed a resolution under 
which Congress would order the ma- 
chinists to return to their jobs with the 
five struck airlines for a 30-day period, 
after which the President could set up a 
mediation board and keep workers on 
the job for up to 150 days more. Cau- 
tioned by the A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s Meany that 
they should not take action that they 
“would regret for the rest of their lives,” 
and placed in the unenviable position of 
offending organized labor in an election 
year, balky House Commerce Commit- 
tee members haggled for days last week 
before finally approving by a 17-to-13 


vote a bill virtually identical with 
the Senate's, 
As the strike moved into its sixth 


week, the Johnson Administration and 
a handful of Congressmen stepped up 
their behind-the-scenes pressure to get 
negotiators tO agree On a_ contract. 
House members fervently hoped that a 
settlement would be reached before 
they had to vote on the back-to-work 
bill, which the House was due to take 
up this week in what promised to be a 
stormy debate. If the bill becomes law, 
will the machinists abide by it? Yes, re- 
plied Siemiller, but “they'll just be a 
little slow at getting back.” 


DEFENSE 
The Troubled Hybrid 


Few projects in the history of arma- 
ments have been more controversial and 
costly than the development of the TFX 
fighter-bomber, which Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara decided in 1961 to 
have built as a single, all-purpose super- 
sonic aircraft. The Air Force and the 
Navy objected that their requirements 
demanded separate planes, and power- 
ful backers in Congress agreed. The 
controversy heightened when McNa- 
mara awarded the construction contract 
to the General Dynamics Corp., which 
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submitted designs for a more expensive 
and, in the eyes of most military men, 
less efficient plane than the one pro- 
posed by the Boeing Co. McNamara’s 
detractors, mindful of his past as presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Co., began derisive- 
ly calling his $7 billion brainchild “the 
flying Edsel.” 

After 808 test flights, the TFX is still 
the subject of bitter dispute. Last week 
the Pentagon confirmed that the plane 
will cost two to three times more than 
originally expected, To get anywhere 
near the requirements of each service, 
the Pentagon has had to turn its dual- 
service project into something akin to 
two distinct planes—and the Air Force 
and Navy are grumbling loudly that 
each version has been compromised for 
the sake of a hybrid that fully meets the 
needs of neither service. Troubled by 
these facts, Senator John McClellan's 
investigations subcommittee, which con- 
ducted much-ballyhooed hearings on the 








become operational next year. The 
Navy version, the F-111B, is another 
matter, The Navy fears that the 35-ton 


F-111B consumes too much fuel and 
has insuflicient range for “loitering” 
(patrolling at slow speed to guard 


ships), suspects that it will prove too 
heavy and cumbersome for carrier use. 
Pentagon planners expect that new lift 
devices will partially offset the weight 
problem, also hope to improve the 
F-111B’s engine and eliminate kinks in 
its special missile system. But the Navy 
has been unhappy with the program 
all along, makes no secret of its in- 
terest in a proposal to convert Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft’s F-4 fighter plane, a 
workhorse of the U.S. air effort in Viet 
Nam, into a swing-wing craft to re- 
place the F-111B. 

Plans to Convert. The upshot of all 
the continuing modifications is a big 
jump in costs. According to the Penta- 
gon, overall F-111 development costs 





F-111 IN FLIGHT 
They call it “the flying Edsel.” 


TFX in 1963, plans to resume its inquiry 
early next year. 

Swinging Wing. The TFX—now known 
officially as the F-111—is something of 
a pioneer aircraft. The two-man, 1|,650- 
m.p.h. plane is equipped with the world’s 
first afterburning turbofan engines, has 
a revolutionary swing-wing—the sort 
envisioned in one of the designs for the 
nation’s first commercial supersonic 
transport. The wing, which is crucial to 
the multipurpose role planned for the 
TFX, enables the plane, in effect, to re- 
design itself in flight. The plane sweeps 
back its wings in a dartlike configura- 
tion for supersonic flight, extends them 
to full span to slow itself for landing on 
aircralt carriers, 

Yet for all its innovations, the plane 
has so far fallen short of expectations. 
Test models have weighed too much, 
and have been burdened with excessive 
“drag,” or in-flight friction resistance. 
Though not altogether satisfied, the Air 
Force is prepared to live with its ver- 
sion, designated the F-111A and due to 


have already increased from $571 mil- 
lion to $1.5 billion. Instead of the 
$2,900,000 that each plane was sup- 
posed to cost when the contract was 
awarded, the price tag is now expected 
to be $5,000,000 for every F-LI1A, 
$8,000,000 for every F-111B. But the 
Defense Department continues to in- 
sist that the F-I11 is a cost-cutting 
undertaking, partly because the Penta- 
gon plans to convert it into a strategic 
bomber Known as the FB-I11, which 
would replace older B-52s. 

Secretary McNamara says that the 
cost of developing the FB-111 would be 
a fraction of the $1.5 billion it would 
take to work up a totally new long- 
range bomber. The Air Force and its 
backers in Congress reply that a com- 
pletely new “advanced, manned strate- 
gic aircraft” is needed for the mid- 
1970s, deride the FB-111 as an interim 
bomber that would not be even so effec- 
tive as advanced versions of the B-52. 
The fight over the TFX, like the plane 
itself, seems to be entering a new phase. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 
A Modest Milestone 


After a bitter twelve-day floor fight. 
the House last week produced a_fair- 
housing bill that gave the Johnson Ad- 
ministration several slices less than half 
a loaf, The President wanted a law that 
would forbid racial discrimination in 
the sale or rental of all housing in the 
U.S. The House balked at such a 
sweeping measure, It voted to exempt 
individual owners who make no more 
than two sales a year and landlords who 
rent buildings with no more than four 
units and live on the premises. The bill 
thus covers 23 million of the nation’s 
60 million housing units (only 6.000,- 
000 of them in the suburbs), leaving 
606 of all U.S. housing and virtually 
all private houses unaffected by its pro- 
visions. And there are signs that the 
Senate may refuse to swallow even the 
remaining two-fifths of the loaf when 
the bill comes before it next month. 

An Inescapable Fact. The open-hous- 
ing provision is one of the most con- 
troversial in years, not only because it 
afects deeply ingrained feelings for the 
rights of private property, but because 
it also promises to affect the North far 
more profoundly than any previous civil 
rights measure, Since the 1930s, more 
than 3,000,000 Southern Negroes have 
flowed into the major cities of the North 
and West in a tide that has created 
ghettos from New York to Los Angeles 
and prompted white families to move 
to the suburbs. Though the objections 
of property owners to the open-housing 
provision range from doubts about the 
measure’s constitutionality to skepticism 
about its enforceability, many and per- 
haps most of them are based on a sad 
but inescapable fact: Americans as a 
whole are not yet prepared to live side 
by side with Negroes in racially mixed 
communities, and resent: pressures to 
force the Negro on them. 

Sponsored by Maryland's Charles 
McC. Mathias Jr., 44, a liberal Repub- 
lican serving his third term from a dis- 
trict in which few Negroes reside, the 
watered-down open-housing provision 
that finally did pass scared the living 
daylights out of many Congressmen. 
With the elections not far off, everyone 
could recall how California’s voters 
rejected the Rumford fair-housing act 
by a 2 to | margin in 1964, defeat- 
ing Democratic Senatorial Candidate 
Pierre Salinger, a Rumford backer, in 
the process. With Congressmen wor- 
ried about their constituents’ reactions, 
even the gutted provision could mus- 
ter only a 179 to 179 tie in a crucial 
test vote, which then was broken in 
favor of the open-housing measure by 
the chairman. 

On a Par. The main line of defense 
for those who oppose open-housing leg- 
islation is their contention that it vio- 
lates the absolute right of property. 
Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen, without whose support the 
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WRIGHT'S HOME IN GROSSE POINTE 
To combat the dislike of the unlike. 


1964 and 1965 civil rights bills would 
have been defeated, sincerely considers 
the housing measure “absolutely uncon- 
stitutional” and intends to fight it to the 
death in the Senate. Even many North- 
ern liberals confess that they are dis- 
turbed by the idea of depriving a man 
of the right to sell his property to any- 
one he likes. It is an idea that appears 
to go against the American grain; but 
the fact is that the concept of unassail- 
able property rights has litthe support in 
law or custom, 

The often-cited Fifth Amendment 
applies only to the deprivation of prop- 
erty, and the rights of the property 
owner over the years have been cir- 
cumscribed by scores of restrictions, 
ranging from the state's right of eminent 
domain to a tangle of local ordinances. 
The courts seem to agree that the rights 
ot U.S. minorities to compete equally 
in the housing market stand on a par 
with the rights of landowners. In tests 
of some of the fair-housing laws that 
already exist in 17 states and 31 cities, 
State Supreme Courts have ruled al- 
most unanimously that the laws are 
constitutional, Said the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court: “Neither property 
rights nor contract rights are absolute. 
Equally fundamental with the private 
right is that of the public to regulate 
it in the common interest.” 

Panic Peddlers. After the constitu- 
tional issue, the most powerful surface 
argument concerns the pocketbook. 
“This is largely an economic issue,” says 
Republican Craig Hosmer of California, 
who opposed Title IV. “A home is 
the only major asset most people have. 
Whether it is a fact or not, people fear 
that when Negroes move in, property 
values go down.” 

They do indeed decline if most of the 
whites in a neighborhood stampede to 
another area as soon as Negroes begin 
moving in. The chief profiteer from 


this process is the “panic peddler” or 
“blockbuster"—the real estate agent 
who buys cheap [rom frightened whites, 
sells dear to Negroes who cannot buy 
anywhere else. (Last week's bill specif- 
ically prohibited blockbusting by mak- 
ing it unlawful for real estate agents to 
coux homeowners into selling by alarm- 
ing them with stories of a Negro in- 
flux.) Wherever white residents resist 
the impulse to get out and cooperate in 
integrating a Negro family in a neigh- 
borhood instead, values not only fail to 
fall but frequently rise. The first Negro 
family moved to Baldwin, L.L, eight 
years ago, and nine soon followed; 
houses then worth $9,000 are now sell- 
ing for $17,000, paralleling the general 
trend in steadily increasing realty val- 
ues. According to a study of 1,810 
neighborhoods in 47 U.S. cities, prop- 
erty values increased in the 1950s, when 
the Negro middle-class was growing 
rapidly, by 61° in Negro areas, and 
by 45% in integrated areas—while they 
rose 35% in white neighborhoods. 

Quotas or Ghettos. Part of the prob- 
lem, of course, is to persuade Negroes 
not to inundate one area out of propor- 
tion to their 10% share of the popula- 
tion. In the New York suburb of Hemp- 
stead, front lawns were forested with 
FOR SALE signs after the first Negroes 
arrived, and there were fears that the 
neighborhood might turn into a subur- 
ban ghetto, But calmer residents de- 
cided to hang on. Forming a communi- 
ty association, they saved their hardest 
sell for prospective white buyers to re- 
place tamilies that had left, urged Ne- 
groes to avoid a wholesale rush into 
the area. Given a choice between a 
quota and a ghetto, Negroes cooper- 
ated. The result: an integrated but bal- 
anced community. Across the U.S., 
more than 500° similar fair-housing 
committees have been set up to thwart 
blockbusters. 
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Many proponents of open housing 
say that its goal is to break up the 
slums by dispersing Negroes more even- 
ly throughout the population, but the 
low-income slum dweller is actually 
least likely to be affected. He is too 
often psychologically reluctant to for- 
sake the emotional security of the ghet- 
to and financially incapable of doing 
so. It is the educated Negro with a 
middle or upper income who is most 
eager—and able—to get out of the 
ghetto and explore the society around 
him. Actor-Comic Bill Cosby (co-star 
of TV's / Spy) lives in a $70,000 Bev- 
erly Hills spread, for example, and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Governor Andrew 
Brimmer in a $55,000 home in Wash- 
ington’s Forest Hills. 

Despite the fact that the Negro who 
does vault from slum to suburb is like- 
ly to be the economic and educational 
peer of his new neighbors, many whites 
react with unreasoning fear or hostility 
to the idea of having a Negro next door. 
Few things have done more to create 
this attitude than the high incidence of 
crime and violence in the black ghettos, 
Moreover, the swift deterioration of 
some public housing projects occupied 
by Negroes leads many whites to be- 
lieve that the arrival of a Negro family 
is the certain prelude to garbage in the 
streets, broken windows, cockroaches 
and rats—even though these conditions 
are unheard of in such carefully main- 
tained middle-class Negro areas as Chi- 
cago’s Kingston Green. 

“Nigger, Get Out!" Among whites. 
the fiercest prejudice is found in the 
lower-income ethnic enclaves where jobs 
and homes are most immediately threat- 
ened by the Negro trying to break out 
of the ghetto. “We have our own sec- 
tion here.” said a storekeeper in South 
Boston. “Why can't the Negroes be 
happy in their own area?” Chicago's 
“white riots” against Negroes who were 
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demonstrating for open housing were 
fomented largely by first- and second- 
generation Americans—mostly of Irish, 
Italian, Swedish and Eastern European 
ancestry—who have a long history of 
ethnic animosity. 

Distrust and fear are by no means 
limited to the lower-income groups. As 
Brooklyn's Democratic Congressman 


Emanuel Celler, long a champion of 
civil rights, sees it, the chief problem is 


a dislike of the unlike.” Says Celler: 
The Irish don't like to live among the 
Poles. Its the same. situation.” Last 
month, when A. Gordon Wright, Mid- 
west director of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Economic Development Admin- 
istration and the son of a millionaire. 
moved into exclusive Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. (median income; $11,200), 
whites drove past his house screaming. 
“Nigger, get out!” When Massachusetts’ 
Attorney General and G.O.P. Senatorial 
Candidate Edward Brooke tried recent- 
ly to move to Milton, a wealthy suburb 
of Boston, he was peremptorily turned 
away; now he lives in Newton, an equal- 
ly swank suburb. 

Often, the opposition to integrated 
neighborhoods comes from women— 
particularly in blue-collar areas. While 
their husbands worry about property de- 
valuation, the women, who must spend 
most of their time at home, are more 
concerned with the schooling and safety 
of their children—and with their own 
safety, Besides, says Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State Katie Louchheim, a 
former vice chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, “Women 
want a cause.” 

Changing the Patterns. Negroes them- 
selves have mixed feelings about living 
alongside whites. “The hell with inte- 
gration,” says former Cleveland Browns 
Fullback Jimmy Brown, who lives in a 
largely Negro middle-class Cleveland 
neighborhood. “Just don’t segregate 
me.” But many find decent housing so 
scarce in Negro neighborhoods that the 
only choice ts to look in white areas, 
and often they do so with trepidation, 
A well-to-do Detroit Negro who thought 
of moving to Grosse Pointe decided 
against it because “I didn’t want gar- 
bage on my porch, and I didn’t want my 
children to be called niggers.” 

Despite all the mistrust, hostility and 
open hatred that scar relations between 
white and black, a July Gallup poll 
showed that only 34° of the whites 
questioned would consider moving out 
it Negroes moved next door. Three 
years ago the figure was 45°. The fact 
is that few whites are likely to face the 
problem for years. “If there were open 
housing all over the nation tomorrow,” 
says Chicago Sociologist Philip Hauser, 
“it would sull take over a generation for 
the present housing pattern to change. 
The majority of Negroes don't want to 
live in white areas, don’t want to face 
the hostility and cant afford higher- 
income housing.” 

President Johnson described the trun- 








cated housing bill that came out of the 
House last week as “an important new 
milestone” toward racial justice. In a 
sense, that is so. Even though the meas- 
ure is far less stringent than many 
state laws, a federal law naturally has 
far more impact. Nevertheless, the bill 
is at best a modest milestone, a halt- 
ing start toward ending what Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Secretary 
Robert C. Weaver rightly calls the “most 
stubborn and universal of the Negro’s 
disadvantages.” 


THE CAPITAL 
The Falling Front 


The west front of the U.S. Capitol 
is in danger of tumbling down. Begun 
in 1793, the sandstone edifice has 21 
cracks running down its full 105-ft. 
height, and more than 1,000 smaller 
cracks zigzagging crazily in every direc- 
tion. The front portico is held up only 
by wrought-iron straps, and in three 
major areas is kept from buckling by 
impromptu wooden supports. So many 
records and books—including 300 cop- 
ies each of the 17,000 bills introduced 
in the House this year—are stored in 
the Capitol attic above the west front 
that the old walls are under a downward 
pressure of an estimated 1,000 Ibs. per 
sq. ft., which is four times as much 
weight as modern, specially strength- 
ened storage buildings are designed to 
carry. A few weeks back, a 40-Ib 
chunk of stone plummeted from the 
facade to the ground below: now Con- 
gressmen and visitors have to walk 
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WEST FRONT WITH PROTECTIVE WOODEN TUNNEL 


Boiling oil on troubled waters. 
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through a protective wooden tunnel, 
hardly in keeping with the dignity of the 
building, to get to the main entrance. 

Mussolini Modern. Obviously, some- 
thing needs to be done in a hurry; yet 
Congress has not got around to ap- 
propriating funds to remedy the situa- 
tion. The reason is a dispute over Capi- 
tol Architect J. George Stewart's plan 
to replace the west front with a mas- 
sive $34 million extension. Stewart 
claims that the old walls cannot safely 
be repaired or replaced in their present 
position, and that the arches supporting 
the building might collapse if the tem- 
porary shoring is removed. Moreover. 
he adds, his plan would add 43 acres of 
badly needed floor space within easy 
reach of the House and Senate cham- 
bers, enough room for 110 new offices 
(many with a spectacular view of the 
Mall), two cafeterias, two dining rooms 
and an auditorium for tourists. 

Though agreeing that something must 
be done, Stewart's critics—an odd 
grouping of architects, journalists and 
Congressmen—contend that an exten- 
sion would destroy the west front’s 
unique architectural beauty. They want 
the crumbling facade restored, point out 
that damaged walls have been success- 
fully repaired in such far older build- 
ings as London's St. Paul's Cathedral 
and the Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. They 
also resent the fact that Stewart is an 
engineer rather than an architect and 
ridicule the “Mussolini Modern” aspect 
of the huge—and hugely expensive— 
Rayburn House Office Building, erected 
under his aegis. 

Staunch Friends. An_ untriendly 
House subcommittee recently subjected 
Stewart to the toughest congressional 
grilling of his career, and the Senate, 
acting on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of its 27-member Appropriations 
Committee, tacked an amendment on 
an appropriations bill forbidding him 
to proceed with the west-front exten- 
sion until he gets an independent ap- 
praisal of the feasibility of repairing the 
old walls. 

Stewart, however, has a= staunch 
group of friends in both houses of 
Congress and a knack for getting what 
he wants—or, more important, for 
providing the powerful congressional 
leadership with what it wants. His 
much smaller extension of the east 
front, which was equally criticized a 
few years back, is a handsome facade 
now firmly encased in marble. This 
week, Senate and House conferees are 
scheduled to meet to discuss the ap- 
propriations bill to which the Senate at- 
tached its anti-Stewart amendment. The 
House is opposed to the amendment on 
technical grounds, and Stewart has the 
word of no less a personage than Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Everett) Dirksen 
that the Senate will reconsider its veto. 
Said Ev, using his best Byzantine man- 
ner to describe critics of the west-front 
extension: “Some of these people are 
acting like emotional prima donnas. We 
will have to put a little boiling oil on 
those who have gone off the deep end.” 
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ARKANSAS 
A Different Kind of Johnson 


They've been telling some terrible 
things about me, The most vicious thing 
they've said is that I'm related to Lyn- 
don Johnson. I want you to know there's 
not a dang thing to it. 

When I look on the national scene, 
and I see drunk men at the head of the 
Government, and 1 see high-placed 
preachers on the President's stafj danc- 
ine vulgar dances until 3 o'clock in the 
morning while our boys are fighting and 
dying in the jungles of Viet Nam, 1 
cringe, 1 tell you. If that’s the Great 
Society, | want no part of it. 

The greatest’ service that Lyndon 
Johnson is performing for the people of 
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JIM JOHNSON & WIFE 
Plenty of notice now. 


this country is the fact that his sitting 
in the Presidents chair keeps Hubert 
Humphrey out of it. 

With such impassioned — oratory, 
James Douglas Johnson, 41—neither a 
consanguineal nor a philosophical rela- 
tion of the President—last week handily 
captured the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of Arkansas. Not too 
many people in the capital of Little 
Rock gave Johnson, an out-and-out seg- 
regationist ("I don’t shake hands with 
niggers”), very much notice when he 
entered the campaign last spring. Many 
even discounted his chances after he ran 
first in the July 26 primary, expecting 
most Democrats to rally in the runoff 
behind J. Frank Holt, 55, an easygoing 
moderate and the candidate of the Ar- 
kansas machine headed by outgoing 
Governor Orval Faubus. 

Evangelical Eloquence. What few of 
the big-city slickers realized was that 
Johnson, who resigned from the State 
Supreme Court to campaign, was having 
an electric effect on Arkansas’ farmers 


and hill folk. His attraction was not 
entirely based on his  segregationist 
views. He vowed that his election would 
end the twelve-year rule of the Faubus 
machine. He called Lyndon Johnson, 
who is none too popular in Arkansas, a 
“socialist” and a “parasite.” He also, 
on occasion, made Washington sound 
like Sodom and Gomorrah, D.C. 

With evangelical eloquence and a 
country band, Jim Johnson stumped 
the state, attacking the “no-win” pol- 
icy in Vict Nam, the evils of federal 
handouts, race riots in the big cit- 
ies, and the “foreign-aid giveaway to 
every Hottentot country in the world.” 
He promised that, if elected, he would 
cut taxes, give teachers a $500 pay raise 
and schoolchildren free textbooks, and 
bring more industry into the state. He 
also promised to bring prayers back to 
the schoolroom. “We're going to pray 
in our schools in this state,” he declared, 
“and I don’t believe Lyndon Johnson 
would have the guts to send troops 
down here to try to keep us from it.” 
He quoted the Bible, ended his speeches 
with a sincere “God bless you.” 

Winthrop in Winthrop. Johnson's op- 
ponent in November will be Republican 
Winthrop Rockefeller, 54. who this 
week opens his campaign in the tiny 
town of Winthrop (pop. 203), Rocke- 
feller, who has singlehandedly rejuve- 
nated the state G.O.P., won a surprising 
43% of the vote when he ran against 
Faubus in 1964, and had hoped to do 
even better this time, especially if he 
faced the lackluster Holt. Johnson's vic- 
tory not only robs Rockefeller of much 
of the anti-Faubus vote that came his 
way two years ago, but also injects into 
the battle a lively and colorful cam- 
paigner whom he will be hard pressed 
to match, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Price of Victory 


In his successful bid to upset Penn- 
sylvania’s Democratic machine in the 
May 17 primary, Gubernatorial Candi- 
date Milton Shapp, 54, spent more 
money than any other candidate in the 
state’s history. A self-made electronics 
millionaire, Shapp had lavishly ladled 
out $1.4 million by election day—all 
but $5,111 from his own pocket. Last 
week Shapp went before a Harrisburg 
court to explain in public audit just 
where some of the money went. 

Shapp made extraordinary efforts to 
win the support of Philadelphia's huge 
Negro community. The Shapp cam- 
paign treasury paid $250 to a Baptist 
ministers conference, something like 
$1,000 apiece to two Baptist ministers 
who agreed to work for the candidate. 
Three Negro athletes also received sev- 
eral hundred dollars apiece for posing 
for promotional — pictures: Timmy 
Brown, a halfback for the Philadelphia 
Eagles: Wilt (“The Sult”) Chamberlain, 
a center for the 76ers basketball team; 
and Ira Davis, an Olympic track star. 
In his own defense, Shapp testified that 
the players had volunteered, and that 
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he was surprised when he was asked to 
pay them, 

Lieutenant Governor Raymond Sha- 
fer, the Republican candidate, spent 
only $239,000, chiefly because, as the 
choice of Governor William Scranton, 
he never had opposition serious enough 
to warrant the expenditure of really 
large funds. Though Shapp set a pri- 
mary spending record that will probably 
stand for some time, big campaign ex- 
penditures are not uncommon in Penn- 
sylvania—or, for that matter, in other 
parts of the U.S. Increasingly. they pose 
a disquieting problem for the candi- 
date who lacks a massive bankroll. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


A Great Romance 

When State Senator Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt moved from Albany to 
Washington in 1913 to become Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, he took up 
residence with his wife and young chil- 
dren in a comfortable rented house on 
N Street in Georgetown. Alter a few 
months, 30-year-old Eleanor Roosevelt, 
even then a woman of wide and active 
interests, found it difficult to manage a 
household while keeping up with the 
capital's intellectual and social whorl. 
She hired a social secretary to work, as 
she later recalled, “three mornings a 
week.” Her new helper was tall, strik- 
ingly attractive Lucy Page Mercer, 22, 
the daughter of a socially impeccable 
Maryland family that had lately fallen 
on hard times. To Roosevelt. then 31, 
Lucy Mercer became far more than a 
mere employee. In fact, says a World 
War II aide of the late President, F.D.R. 
and Lucy began a romance that 
to span 30 years 

The aide, Jonathan Daniels, editor of 
the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Ob- 
server, whose father Josephus had been 
Roosevelt's boss as Secretary of the 
Navy, makes this claim in his new book 
The Time Between the Wars, The story 
of the romance is not exactly new. Col- 
umnist Westbrook Pegler insinuatingly 
linked F.D.R. with Lucy in the 1940s 
as part of his vendetta against the Roo- 
sevelts. In The Crisis of the Old Or- 
der, Arthur Schlesinger Jr. wrote that 
“Eleanor may have sensed something” 
about her husband's “friendly affection” 
for Lucy, whom Schlesinger described 
as “a sweet, womanly person, some- 
what old-fashioned in manner but gay 
and outgoing.” Finally, Daniels himself, 
in his 1954 book The End of Innocence, 
told of “rumors” involving the pair. 
But it remained for Daniels’ new book 
to squarely designate Lucy as F.D.R.’s 
other love. 

"Wharton World.” The F.D.R.-Lucy 
relationship, writes Daniels, was “an al- 
fair which almost broke his marriage to 
Eleanor.” So tense did life on N Street 
become that in 1917 Mrs. Roosevelt 
put off going to the family’s retreat at 
Campobello Island off the Maine coast, 
and then “evidently, when she was 
gone, wrote of her sense of unwanted- 
ness." In a return letter from Washing- 
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ton, F.D.R, assured her: “You were a 
goosy girl to think or even pretend to 
think that I don’t want you here all the 
summer, because you know I do! But, 
honestly, you ought to have six weeks 
straight at Campo.” Eleanor stayed, but 
she could hardly have been reassured 
when F.D.R. candidly wrote her of Po- 
tomac cruises with Lucy and others. 
By the time they arrived in Washington, 
the Roosevelts already had three chil- 
dren, Anna, 7, James, 5, and Elliott, 3. 
Franklin Jr. was born in 1914, and their 
last child, John, in 1916. 

After Daniels’ book 
week, a close friend of Lucy Mercer's, 
Mrs. Eulalie Salley, 82, declaring that 
“to hint that there was anything scan- 


appeared = last 





F.D.R. IN 1913 
Mama disapproved. 


dalous in their relationship is perfectly 
ridiculous,” said: “Of course he was in 
love with her. So was every man who 
knew Lucy.” Mrs. Salley believes none- 
theless that Roosevelt would have di- 
vorced Eleanor to marry Lucy, “but 
Lucy was a staunch Catholic and would 
never have married a divorced man.” 
As Daniels points out in his book, there 
were other factors miligating against a 
Roosevelt’ breakup. including F.D.R.’s 
“political ambition plus the mores of 
the sort of Wharton world in which he 
was born.” Furthermore, Mama seemed 
to be onto the romance and, says Dan- 
iels, Sara Delano Roosevelt “evidently 
saw threat to the standards of her fam- 
ily and society.” In a letter to her son, 
she defended “the old-tashioned tradi- 
tions of family life” and expressed the 
hope that F.D.R. would realize “that | 
am not so far wrong.” 

Intriguing Romance. The romance 
cooled in 1918, and then, writes Dan- 
icls, “supposedly he ended forever 
his relations with Lucy Mercer.” In 
1920, five months before Roosevelt be- 
came the unsuccessful Democratic can- 
didate for Vice President, Lucy Mer- 
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cer was wed to a man 30 years her 
senior, Winthrop Rutherfurd, a New 
York society figure whose first: wife— 


a daughter of former Vice President 
Levi Morton—had died in 1917 after 
bearing him five children. Lucy bore 


him one daughter. 


Rutherfurd came from much the 
same blucblood milieu as the Roose- 
velts, was a descendant of both Peter 


Stuyvesant, the first Governor of New 
York, and John Winthrop, the first Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. His father was 
first a law partner of William H. Sew- 
ard, Lincoln’s Secretary of State. and 
later a leading astronomer. One of his 
own descendants, Grandson Lewis 
Rutherfurd, last month married Janet 
Auchincloss, Jacqueline Kennedy's 
half-sister, in the biggest society 
wedding of the year. 

Rutherfurd himself had an in- 
triguing romance as a youth. In 
1895 he had been secretly en- 
gaged to Railroad Heiress Con- 
suclo Vanderbilt, whose marriage 
to the Duke of Marlborough was 
annulled vears later by the Sacred 


Rota of the Roman = Catholic 
Church on the ground that’ she 
had loved Rutherfurd but had 
been forced to marry Marlbor- 


ough by her domineering mother. 

“Nothing Shameful." A year 
and a half after Lucy’s marriage, 
F.D.R. was stricken with polio 
Writes Daniels: “However com- 
plete or incomplete had been the 
reconciliation between Eleanor 
and Franklin after their marr 
was threatened, now he was hers 
to serve and to save.” Nonethe- 
less. F.D.R. and Lucy were to be 
“attached by ties of deep and un- 
broken affection to the day he 
died.” By all accounts, F.D.R 





thereafter kept in frequent con- 
tact with Lucy. For example, says 
Daniels, he “quietly arranged for spe- 


cial tickets and a special car for Lucy 
Mercer Rutherfurd at his Inauguration” 
in 1933. He also visited the Ruther- 
furds’ stately winter home in Aiken, 
S.C.. several times, and the Rutherfurds 
called at the White House. Daniels says 
that Lucy visited the Litthe White House 
at Warm Springs, Ga., on several occa- 
sions. In fact, though her presence was 
unpublicized at the time, she was with 
Roosevelt there on the day he died— 
April 12, 1945. To the very last. ac- 
cording to Daniels, Mrs. Roosevelt: was 
“bitter and jealous of Lucy.” 

Mrs. Rutherfurd died in a New York 
City hospital in 1948, in her 58th year 
Last week her daughter, Mrs. Robert 
W. Knowles of Aiken, Daniels’ 
disclosures “quite a surprise to me.” It 
was quite a surprise to a lot of people, 
and more details are bound to come 
out in the future. Daniels. for one, who 
called the liaison “nothing shameful” 
and “the beautiful affair of a great lady 
and a gentleman,” intimated that he is 
considering following up his coup with 
a full-length account of “one of the 
rreat love stories of American history.” 
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WHEN NOISE ANNOYS 


“A STENCH in the ear,” wrote Ambrose Bierce, ful- 

minating against noise in the long tradition of sensitive 
and thinking men. Marcel Proust was so fastidious about 
noise that he had his study lined with cork. Juvenal be- 
moaned the all-night cacophony of imperial Rome, observ- 
ing that “most sick people perish for want of sleep.” To 
Schopenhauer it was clear that “the amount of noise which 
anyone can bear undisturbed stands in inverse proportion 
to his mental capacity, and may therefore be regarded as a 
pretty fair measure of it.” 

Now noise-hating has suddenly gone democratic. Whole 
communities are treating noise as a public problem. Cities 
are passing ordinances to control it. Sound engineers and 
acoustical experts are waxing fat fighting it. And a growing 
consensus holds that modern man must attack noise in the 
same way that he attacks the contamination of his air and 
water. “Noise pollution” is the latest thing to worry about. 

Never, insist the worriers, have the hairlike sensors of the 
inner ear twitched to such a range of roaring, buzzing, 
beeping, grinding, howling, jangling, blaring, booming, 
screeching, whining, gnashing and crashing. And it seems to 
be getting worse all the time. The more militant anti-pollu- 
tionists blame racket for such woes as heart disease, high 
blood pressure, stomach ulcers and sexual impotence. 

A lot of this noise about noise seems unnecessarily shrill, 
considering how much mankind loves the stuff. Italians put 
Alfa-Romeo horns on Fiats, and sometimes honk until the 
battery goes dead, Long before the chuffy steam engine, 
the average town was anything but a hushed haven of 
peace and quiet; one need only sample the nonstop bell 
ringing, banging and conversational yelling that still goes on 
from dawn to dark in any little Spanish fishing village. Men 
make noise as a way of showing their vitality, and they wel- 
come the noises others make as tokens against loneliness. 

Moreover, much of what irritates modern man is simply 
new noise traded in for old. The ear that flinches at the diesel 
blat of a bus might recoil as much from the clang-rattle- 
crash of the old trolley. The whine of rubber tires replaces 
the bang and screech of unsprung cartwheels on cobble- 
stones; the backfire supplants the ringing hooves of dray 
horses, 


The Sound of Breathing 

The most-used unit to measure sound is the decibel, named 
in honor of Alexander Graham Bell, and defined as the 
smallest difference in loudness that the human ear can detect. 
On this scale, according to Lire Science Library's Sound and 
Hearing, normal breathing measures 10 decibels, leaves 
rusting in a breeze score 20, a quiet restaurant 50, busy 
traffic 70, Niagara Falls 90, machine-gun fire at close range 
130, a jet at takeoff 140, and a space rocket 175. 

The best definition of noise, most experts agree, is “un- 
wanted sound,” What is most indisputably unwanted about 
noise is its capacity to cause deafness. And this seriously 
limiting disability is far more insidiously acquired than most 
people realize. 

So delicate an instrument is the human ear that at certain 
frequencies it can discern sound that moves the eardrum 
a distance only one-tenth the size of a hydrogen atom. The 
close-up roar of a jet engine amounts to one million billion 
times this threshhold level; this causes actual pain and soon 
brings on permanent deafness. Sound vibrations are trans- 
mitted by the eardrum and ossicle bones to the inner ear, a 
bony and membranous structure lined with tiny hairs that 
connect to the brain's auditory nerve. It is these hairs that 
are damaged most in noise-induced deafness. The ones that 
pick up the high frequencies are the first to wear out, and 
as the noise bombardment continues, the destruction creeps 
inward to nerves of lower frequency—all without the hearer 
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being aware of damage. About 18 million Americans suffer 
total or partial deafness; among working males two out of 
three cases of deafness are caused by noise. 

Heavy industry—especially drop forging, steel pouring, 
metal cutting, riveting, drilling, air blasting, sawing and high- 
speed paper shredding—has deafened countless people over 
the years, but nothing much was done about it until 1948, 
when the New York Court of Appeals awarded $1,661.25 in 
compensation to a partially deafened drop-forge worker. 
As a result, most companies engaged in noisy work have 
started noise-abatement measures and regular tests of work- 
ers’ hearing. Three states—California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton—have legal limits to industrial noise; in California, for 
instance, ear protection must be issued if the noise level 
reaches 95 to 110 decibels, depending on frequency and 
duration. Compensation claims for industrial hearing loss of 
varying degree are currently being settled for around $2,500 
to $3,500 across the country. 


Ringing in the Ears 

But industrial workers are not the only people who are 
literally being deafened by the din of the technological age, 
Dr. Aram Glorig, director of the Callier Hearing and Speech 
Center in Dallas, believes that most Americans are all too 
blissfully ignorant of the hearing hazards in everyday life. “I 
wear earplugs when I mow the lawn,” he says. Country liv- 
ing, he contends, is just as hard on the hair nerves as city life. 
“Take a group of skeet shooters who have been at it for five 
or ten years; every single one has got a severe high-frequency 
loss.” Glorig tested the Marine Band and found that about 
half of its players had damaged hearing, Hi-fi can be a 
hazard with earphones, which can easily develop 135 decibels 
with the volume turned up all the way: but the living-room 
listener is safe. Ear-fearful citizens can tell when to start 
worrying by three Glorig rules of thumb. If a noise is loud 
enough to make people shout into one another's ears, or if 
it causes a slight temporary hearing loss, or if it brings on 
ringing in the ears, it can cause damage. 

By contrast, quietness seems to save the ears. Dr. Moe 
Bergman, of the Hunter College Speech and Hearing Center, 
and Dr. Samuel Rosen tested hearing among the Mabaans 
of Sudan, a tribe so primitive that they do not even beat 
drums, and found it pin-drop sharp. 

The danger of deafness is thus real and definable. Psy- 
chological damage, if any, is mostly in the ear of the hearer. 
Not a man exists who has not suffered what the experts call 
“auditory insult”—annoyance or irritation—but all too of- 
ten, for purposes of definition, one man’s sour note is an- 
other man’s lost chord, 

An old tongue twister says that “a noise annoys an oyster, 
but a noisy noise annoys an oyster more.” Human beings 
respond in more subjective ways. Living near the end of a 
jet runway, for example, does not bother airport employees 
nearly so much as airplane haters, whose complaints about 
noise rise sharply just after crashes. Typewriters may irritate 
nearby people, but typists need some clickety-clack for job- 
satisfaction; using a noiseless machine, says J. B. Priestley, 
is like “typing on a steak and kidney pudding.” 

Work efliciency cannot be correlated to noise, Dr, Alan 
Carpenter, Cambridge University psychologist, reports on an 
experiment in which a factory soundproofed some of its 
perforating machines and found that production rose on all 
of them. For the employees, apparently, it was enough that 
some attention was being given to them. Otologist Glorig 
found in other experiments that factory employees made 
more mistakes both when noise was turned on and when it 
was turned off. Continuous music has been found to make 
cows give more milk, and to combat tedium and raise pro- 
duction in offices and factories. Muzak, a leading piper of 
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auditory tonic, has different programs for factory (brassier), 
office (subtler), supermarket (a combination of the two), 
and travel, mainly for airplanes. Plane fare is carefully 
screened for content; Stormy Weather and I Don't Stand a 
Ghost of a Chance With You are out. Muzak once played 
I've Got a Feeling I'm Falling and, says a company official, 
“we've never heard the end of it.” 

As between clicks and whirrs. drips and hums, bangs and 
roars, the intermittent sounds seem psychologically the worst. 
A Japanese college student, cramming for an exam, got so 
maddened by a pile driver that he ended his own noise 
problem forever by rushing out and putting his head between 
the pile and the descending hammer. The gentle Mabaans. 
subjected to loud noises by Rosen and Bergman, suffered 
spasms of their blood vessels. 

Freud dealt with noise irritation as a symptom of anxiety 
neurosis “undoubtedly explicable on the basis of the close 
inborn connection between auditory impressions and fright.” 
But Freud did not live in a modern apartment, People who 
do are subject to what Columbia University Urban Planner 
Charles Abrams calls “a new form of trespass, a new in- 
vasion of privacy.” The Dickensian poor may have had to 
make a virtue of propinquity, and the Latin races have his- 
torically prized it, but the upper middle classes in the U.S. 
find unwanted intimacy irritating. Unseen, but all too per- 
fectly heard, are domestic strife (and bliss), digestive strains. 
telephone bells (“Is it ours or theirs?”), new hi-fis and old 
TV commercials, Pounding on the wall is no solution: it is 
all too likely to collapse. 

Poor walls or no walls, in fact, are responsible for the 
acoustical double life that so many Americans are forced to 
lead. Urbanization and the consequent spurt in apartment 
living, together with high costs, put a premium on smaller 
rooms, lower ceilings. cheaper materials. And the modern 
vogue for the light and glassy rather than the solid and 
massive, says Acoustical Engineer Leo Beranck, seems to be 
based “not on function but on poetry, Spaces are not isolated, 
but continue without barrier through glass, grilles and gar- 
dens. But continuous structures and the open plan are in- 
imical to quiet living.” From one room to another flow the 
sounds of whirring mixers, juicers and garbage grinders, 
babbling radios and television sets, humming refrigerators 
and air conditioners. The air conditioner’s metallic threnody. 
in fact, is one of the important new sounds of America. It 
hangs in the air above close-nestled. rich communities like 
the thrum of some giant insect infestation, and it is setting 
neighbor against neighbor. township against contractor, and 
contractor against manufacturer. 


A Quiet Motorbike 

Fighting back against noise is still mostly a holding ac- 
tion. Dr. Donald F. Hornig, special assistant to President 
Johnson for science and technology, acknowledged last week 
that “the generation of noise will get worse with the in- 
crease of population density.” But here and there, the battle 
goes forward, 

New York City has a strong new law requiring walls 
soundproof enough to reduce any airborne noise passing 
through by 45 decibels. In Geneva, Switzerland, it is an 
offense to slam a car door too loudly. France confiscates 
automobiles that repeat noise violations, The rubber-, plas- 
tice or leather-guarded garbage can is commonplace in 
London, Paris and Berlin—an improvement that could 
hush Manhattan's most characteristic and deafening early- 
morning sound. Bermuda has instituted the quiet motor- 
bike. Outboard motors are losing their bark; truck mufflers 
that kill the roar are available. 

In Coral Gables, Fla., a noise ordinance adopted by the 
city commission in June has set the allowable loudness for 
appliances so low that contractors are hesitant about in- 
stalling any more air conditioners until the manufacturers 
have managed to reduce the noise. The prospect worries the 
makers because modern compact machines are noisier than 
they used to be, and the engineers are not sure what to do 
about it. Noisier still are the so-called heat pumps, those 
outside installations housing large fans to fill the house with 
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heated air in winter, cooled air in summer. Heat pumps 
recently installed at a housing development at Irvington. 
N.Y., so overheated nearby residents with their throbbing 
roar that the town banished devices developing more than 
45 decibels as measured at the nearest property line. 

The irony of the air-conditioner uproar is that, however 
unwanted the sound it makes on the outside. the hiss of air 
inside is just what the noise doctor ordered. Sound engineers 
refer to it as “white noise” or “acoustical perfume,” and 
they use it widely, especially in offices, to blanket distract- 
ing sounds that spring out of silence into disconcerting 
acoustical relief. A too-silent Massachusetts Roman Catho- 
lic Church put in white noise to preserve the secrets of its 
confessionals. 


The Sonic Boom 

No amount of acoustical perfume is a match for the big- 
gest noise of this noisy century: airplanes. In his transporta- 
tion message to Congress last March. President Johnson di- 
rected the Federal Aviation Agency and NASA, along with 
the Secretaries of Commerce and Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, to formulate a program to combat aircraft noise. 

Ray Shepanek, noise chief of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, breaks the problem down into three lines of attack, First 
is the aircraft itself. The whining water-assisted jet is giving 
way to the fan jet, which is quieter but hardly deserves its 
adman appellation, “Whisperjet.” The 490-passenger Boeing 
747, not yet built. is planned to make less noise than the 
707. although its engines will develop 40,000 Ibs. of thrust 
as opposed to 15,000 Ibs. 

The second Government attack on noise is in getting the 
airplane on and off the ground, The FAA is testing a new 
glide-slope. which would bring an airplane in much more 
steeply than at present, cutting down the distance it would 
have to fly at low altitude. There is a plan for jets to climb 
out on takeoff at reduced power and noise to 3,000 ft. For 
the third aspect of the noise problem—the sufferer on the 
ground—the FAA is willing to go all out when it can plan 
from scratch, as in the case of Washington's Dulles Airport, 
where 10.000 acres were used to provide a large buffer area 
and housing developments are kept even farther away by 
zoning. For houses already adjacent to jet runways. the U.S. 
Government takes a general attitude of “Sorry about that.” 
But a successful lawsuit by Seattle householders. who argued 
that the airport authority was making use of their property 
by overflying it, is raising fears of similar damage suits 
elsewhere. 

The number of people who live within screaming distance 
of a jet runway is, after all, rather limited. Not so the mil- 
lions whose houses—and back teeth—will be jarred by son- 
ic booms ten years from now when the supersonic age hits 
its stride, SSTS. creating a shock wave as they exceed the 
speed of sound, will send down their thunder in a “carpet” 
as much as 80 miles across. More than a quarter of the 
people subjected to sonic boom in the 1964 tests in Okla- 
homa City said that they could not learn to live with it. This 
is unwanted sound with a vengeance, and no one seems to 
have much hope of doing anything about it. 

Even without SSTs, the sky of the future will be plangent 
with machinery: instead of the 90,000 privately owned 
planes in the U.S, air today, there will be 150,000 by 1975. 
The 112 airports now equipped for jets will number about 
300 within four years. 

In the long run, nature may provide an ecological solution 
to the problem of noise; a current study by Professor Bern- 
hard Zondek of Jerusalem's Hadassah Medical School finds 
that rats exposed to loud noise exhibit a marked decline in 
the pregnancy rate, although they copulate as zestfully as 
ever. Or perhaps the racket will drive man underground, as 
in the case of a junior high school near Carswell Air Force 
Base outside Fort Worth, whose 475 students now study in 
perfect peace while the jets roar overhead. Or yet again, 
mutation may be the answer. The big sound so savored by 
discotheques may be the beginning of the New Man, thor- 
oughly conditioned to equate a high decibel output with a 
high old time. 
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RED CHINA 
A Little Disorder 


All week long, Peking throbbed with 
the fever of crisis. A sea of demonstra- 
tors jammed the streets carrying red 
banners and pictures of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. Mao himself turned up briefly 
at one rally and was greeted by the 
singing of the nation’s newest hit, We 
Rely on the Helmsman When We Sail 
the Ocean. After he left, crowds rushed 
forward to try to shake the hands of 
those who had shaken hands with Mao. 

Behind the frenzy was some kind of 
struggle in Peking’s high inner councils. 
Hints emerged that certain party offi- 
cials were arguing for a softening of the 
ten-month purge that has swept the 
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in the whole country, and the situation 
is one of a new all-round leap forward 
emerging.” If things seemed to be a 
bit chaotic as a result, what did it 
matter? “Dare to make revolution and 
be good at revolution,” cried Peking. 
“Don’t be afraid of disorder.” 


NORTH KOREA 


Declaration of Independence 

“There can be no superior party or 
inferior party nor a party that gives 
guidance and a party that receives guid- 
ance. No one country or party can serve 
as the center of the world revolution or 
the leading party.” 

With that forthright declaration of 
independence, North Korea’s Commu- 
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RED CHINESE DEMONSTRATIONS IN CANTON 
Chaos is good for what ails you. 


country. One day Peking’s newspapers 
were nine hours late reaching the stands. 
The reason for the delay, according to 
rumors in the capital, was a decision 
to withdraw a front-page picture ol 
Chairman Mao. 

Thus at week’s end, when a message 
crackled from Radio Peking that an 
important announcement would follow 
in a few hours, Sinologists the world 
over jumped for their monitoring sets 
What had been going on in Peking, said 
the broadcast, was the first meeting in 
four years of the Central Committee of 
Red China’s Communist Party. 

But if there were any differences 
within the party, they did not show up 
in the Central Committee’s communi- 
qué. It disclosed that the oft-postponed 
third Five-Year Plan is under way at 
last, and commended Mao for his “bril- 
liant” policies. As for the purge, the 
committee declared that “an invigorat 
ing revolutionary atmosphere prevails 
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nist Party last week followed the lead of 
its brother partics in Rumania and Ja- 
pan, and announced that it was going its 
own ideological way. In an editorial ap- 
pearing in Rodong Shinmoon, the coun- 
try’s official Communist newspaper, the 
party claimed that it—and not Peking 
or Moscow—was the best judge of how 
Communist doctrine should be applied 
to North Korea's problems. “When one 
loses the faculty of thinking and judg- 
ing for himself,” the editorial said, “he 
cannot distinguish right from wrong 
Such people commit revisionism if oth- 
ers commit revisionism, and if others 
commit dogmatism, they also commit 
dogmatism.” 

The Korean declaration came after 
a long, gradual drift toward jooche 
(national identity), and seemed direct- 
ed less at Moscow than at Peking. 
As such, the break represented one 
more in a series of nagging Asian set- 
backs for Red China. 


THAILAND 


Sinews on the Gulf 

“The government is well aware that 
this Communist danger may spread to 
our people as in the neighboring coun- 
tries. Therefore, we must be in a state 
of readiness.” 

The speaker was Thailand's Premier 
Thanom Kittikachorn, and the occa- 
sion was proof of the conviction of his 
words. As Buddhist monks chanted 
blessings, the Thai leader stood on a 
wooden platform overlooking the Gulf 
of Siam and watched balloons lift a 
banner from a large stone embedded 
in the ground. On the stone was the in- 
scription: “U-Tapao Airfield, dedicated 
to the furtherance of peace through 
strength and friendship.” 

Tanker Base. Part of a $75 million, 
U.S.-financed project near the Thai port 
of Sattahip, the new airfield features an 
11,500-ft. runway, the longest and 
strongest in Southeast Asia. The facility 
will be home base for 30 giant KC-135 
tankers. These circle in the vicinity of 
North Viet Nam to refuel the U.S. 
Air Force jets that fly more than 60% 
of all American raids over the North 
and Laos from four other Thai bases. 
Also to be stationed at U-Tapao are a 
troop carrier wing and an air transport 
unit, for funneling American men and 
matériel into the area. The thick new 
strip will be the only one in the region 
designed to support the B-52 bombers, 
which now fly 5,200-mile round trips 
from Guam for their missions in Viet 
Nam. Though there are no present plans 
to make U-Tapao a full-time B-52 base, 
the huge birds may well use the new nest 
as a turn-around point from where they 
could rearm or refuel. 

Sattahip’s harbor is being deepened 
to make it a major ammunition and 
petroleum port from which a pipeline 
will pump fuel to Korat airbase in 
northeast Thailand. The increased logis- 
tical flow will supply not only the dozen 
U.S. fighter-bomber squadrons now 
operating in Thailand, but also four 
additional squadrons due to arrive soon, 
raising the number of U.S. servicemen 
in Thailand to 30,000 by year’s end. As 
the main funnel for the flow, the Satta- 
hip sea-air complex will require thou- 
sands of U.S. personnel. 

"Same Intentions." All Thai bases 
from which American planes fly are 
under the legal control of Bangkok, 
which is more than a little sensitive to 
publicity about the increasing U.S. mil- 
itary presence in Thailand. But the sen- 
sitivity does not go so far as to alter 
the regime's basic resolve. Added Pre- 
mier Thanom at last week's ceremony: 
“The Thai government has agreed to 
cooperate with the United States in the 
construction of this airfield because we 
realize that our intentions are the same.” 
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VIET NAM 
A Hero Lost 


Along with his aggressiveness, U.S. 
Air Force Major James Kasler has al- 
ways been admired for fierce loyalty 
to his buddies in time of trouble. “I 
know if I get in a jam.” said a fellow 
pilot recently, “I'm going to get help. 
I can depend on Kasler.” Last week 
loyalty brought disaster to Jim Kasler, 
the “one-man Air Force” who was fast 
becoming the most famous pilot over 
North Viet Nam (Time, Aug. 12), 

Leading his flight of four F-105s on 
a mission 55 miles northwest of Hanoi 
one afternoon, the 40-year-old Kasler 
had completed his primary assignment 
of bombing a cluster of warehouses, 
and could have returned to his base in 
Thailand. As usual, however, his flight 
began prowling the countryside for 
“targets of opportunity.” Spotting sev- 
eral trucks, the jets hit them and were 
looking for more when ground fire 
caught Kasler’s wingman, and he eject- 
ed. Kasler circled the area to protect 
him until rescue helicopters could get 
in. When Kasler’s fuel gauge hit “bingo” 
(minimum remaining to get home), in- 
stead of leaving the protective watch 
to others, he elected to refuel from an 
orbiting KC-135 tanker and return to 
his downed buddy. 

Suddenly, ground fire thudded into 
Kasler’s Thunderchief, crippling it. He 
bailed out, his parachute deployed, and 
he floated down near a village. Only 
a brief message came trom his beeper 
radio: “My God, my leg is broken.” 
Despite a major search by nearly 50 
aircraft for eight hours, Kasler was not 
seen again: and Hanoi later gleefully 
announced that he had been captured. 

Inescapable Curtains. All told, last 
week 13 U.S. planes were shot down 
over the North—a new record week's 
loss. bringing to 335 the number of 
American craft downed by Ho Chi 
Minh’s fire. Seven of last week's total 
were felled in one day, the most so far 
in any 24-hour period.” One reason 
for the mounting air casualties is new 
tactics by the Communists with their 
surface-to-air missiles, Prior to the Ha- 
noi-Haiphong oil raids, the SAMs came 
up only one or two at a time. Now 
they are being released in volleys of 
six to eight, making them more difficult 
to dodge: a total of 40 SAMs was fired 
last week. In addition, the Communists 
have developed a new technique that 
cuts the warning time that U.S. pilots 
formerly had when a missile was on its 
way. But the main menace is still the 
lethal curtains of conventional antiair- 
craft fire thrown up from) thousands 
of sites, and which account for 90% of 
American plane losses. 

In a war being pressed against the 
enemy's home base exclusively from 
the sky, there seems litthe way to re- 
© The previous high: 6 downed on Aug. 13, 
1965. 
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Ca Mau 
Peninsula 


duce the risks for U.S. airmen. But the 
losses are by no means one-sided. Last 
week U.S. air strikes damaged or de- 
stroyed 355 North Vietnamese barges, 
165 bridges, 147 trucks, 69 railroad 
cars, 58 oil dumps, 36 flak sites, and 2 
SAM sites—also a new week's record. 


And Now the Delta 

Since American manpower in South 
Viet Nam has been engaged most spec- 
tacularly with the Viet Cong or North 
Vietnamese regulars in the northern halt 
of the country, the daily headlines tend 
to overlook another sprawling sector of 
the war: the Mekong Delta below Sai- 
gon. In terms of bullets fired and cas- 
ualties recorded, the Delta is a good 
deal quieter than it was two years ago, 
But it has hardly lost its importance. 

Every day there are bloody clashes by 
the dozen between the Viet Cong and 
the South Vietnamese troops, which 
carry almost all the Delta load. The 
three divisions of government troops in 
the Delta conduct some 30-odd_ bat- 
talion-size actions and 2,500 small pa- 
trols a week. Last week a truckload of 
South Vietnamese Delta reserves was 
disastrously ambushed. In An Xuyen 
province, government troops have tan- 
gled repeatedly with particularly bother- 
some Viet Cong battalions, 

Neck-High. But the fact is that the 
South Vietnamese do not possess the 
men or equipment or mobility to con- 
duct sustained operations. Thus for some 
time they have barely been able to hold 
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their own, Since the rice-rich Delta 
must be cleaned out if the war is to be 
won, what is clearly required is Ameri- 
can manpower and gunpower. As a re- 
sult, U.S. military commanders have 
been giving increasing attention to the 
need for U.S. troops in what has been 
the exclusive war of the Delta's 1V 
Corps commander, Lieut. General Dang 
Van Quang, and his 16,000 men. 

The first Americans are likely to ar- 
rive by the end of the year. Plans call 
for an initial 4.000 U.S. troops in the 
Delta, and the total could rise far above 
that. Most of the troops will probably 
be from the Army, though the Marines 
have long chafed to get into the Delta 
action, In any case, the campaign will be 
no picnic, A steam-hot, table-flat ex- 
panse of mangrove swamps and paddy- 
fields often standing in water up to a 
man’s neck, the Delta is rife with an 
estimated 80,000 veteran Viet Cong 
guerrillas. 

"Winkle Them Out." The American 
reinforcements will have the benefit ol 
some U.S. preparations. Twelve U.S. 
Special Forces camps have already been 
set up in the Delta. The U.S. Navy pa- 
trols its 2,500-mi. labyrinth of rivers 
and canals with 71 PT-type boats and 
three hovercraft. Along the coast, pa- 
trol boats of the Navy's Operation Mar- 
ket Time have cut down on Communist 
gunrunning. As elsewhere, it will be dif- 
ficult. to separate friend from foe— 
demonstrated last week when U.S. Air 
Force jets strafed and bombed a Delta 
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hamlet near the village of Truong Trung 
(see map), killing 24 inhabitants and 
wounding 82, among them women and 
children. 

Amid a chorus of protest, President 
Johnson personally requested an expla- 
nation, asking U.S. officials in Saigon to 
answer three questions: 1) Were there 
Viet Cong in the hamlet? 2) Were the 
inhabitants forced by the Viet Cong to 
remain in the hamlet during the attack? 
3) Did Viet Cong shoot at a spotter 
plane that directed the strike? The an- 
swer to all three questions, according to 
American spokesmen, was yes—and il- 
lustrated the tragic dilemma of fighting 
an anti-guerrilla war, Said one expe- 
rienced U.S. military official: “We're 
just going to have to go into the Delta 
and winkle them out of the villages 
ourselves.” 


CAMBODIA 
Ave Ave 


A few weeks ago, it seemed that 
U.S. relations with Cambodia’s sensitive 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk were finally 
looking up a bit. The Pentagon was 
talking less heatedly about the North 
Vietnamese infiltrating the south 
through Cambodia. Roving Ambassador 
W. Averell Harriman had wangled an 
invitation to visit Phompenh in Septem- 
ber to discuss a resumption of diplomat- 
ic relations, which Sihanouk suspended 
15 months ago. A few days later, at a 
Washington press conference, Secretary 
Rusk even had a few words of gentle 
praise for Sihanouk, who had “done a 
very constructive and positive job in the 
development of his country.” For his 
part, Sihanouk began to tone down his 
own blasts at the U.S., allowing as how 
“We should be very happy if the United 
States wants to be our friend.” 

Then came the U.S. bombings of a 
village along the vaguely defined Cam- 
bodian-South Vietnamese border fort- 
night ago, The U.S. claimed the village 
was guerrilla-infested and in South Viet 
Nam. Sihanouk claimed it was peace- 
loving and in Cambodia, huffily sug- 
gested that the U.S. did not recognize 
that his country had any frontiers at 
all. With that, Sihanouk last week 
abruptly passed word that Harriman 
was no longer welcome. “I am 
‘Monsieur’ Sihanouk, ethnically Cambo- 
dian, and do not exist according to the 
American conception,” Snookie sniffed. 
“Therefore, it is not possible to hold 
talks with me.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


No Time for Prudence 

In Iraq these days, a Premier can be 
a little too good. A case in point is 
ex-Premier Abdel Rahman Bazzaz, who, 
despite his notable achievements while 
in power, suddenly found himself out of 
a job last week. 

A quiet, scholarly former diplomat, 
Bazzaz returned to Iraq last September 
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from an ambassadorial post in London, 
and became his country’s first civilian 
Premier since Iraq became a_ republic 
in 1958. Launching a policy of “prudent 
socialism,” Bazzaz halted the trend to- 
ward nationalization, guaranteed private 
investment against expropriation, and 
restored a glimmer of prosperity to his 
oil-rich nation, which had been suffo- 
cating under doctrinaire socialism. Un- 
questionably, Bazzaz’ greatest triumph 
came last month when he succeeded 
in winning agreement on a peace for- 
mula for ending the government's cost- 
ly five-year war with the 1.000.000 
Kurds who roam Iraq’s mountainous 
northeast. 

Success was making Bazzaz a popular 
and independent national figure—too 
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SHEIK SHAKHBOUT 
He was the No. 1 priority. 


popular and too independent, in fact, 
for the comfort of the army officers 
who hold the real power in Baghdad. 
So last week, although he had just re- 
turned from Moscow with an arms deal 
that could only please the military, the 
army forced him to resign. “It appears,” 
Bazzaz wrote President Abdel Rahman 
Aref in his letter of resignation, “some 
of my actions have not brought you 
pleasure.” 

In as new Premier came retired Army 
General Naji Taleb, 50, a career officer 
who helped overthrow the Hashemite 
King Feisal II] in 1958, and joined in 
the successive coups against the Abdel 
Karim Kassem and Baathist govern- 
ments in 1963. Taleb pledged his new 
government to the old Bazzaz aims of 
national unity, agrarian reform and the 
Kurdish peace settlement. The gener- 
al’s only change, in fact, was to revise 
Bazzaz’ “prudent socialism” to “fair 
socialism.” 


Demise of a Midas 


While Premier Abdel Rahman Bazzaz 
was getting the heave-ho in Iraq, the 
Middle East's tiny, oil-soaked sheikdom 
of Abu Dhabi was going through a 
similar—though less — surprising—up- 
heaval. Sheik Shakhbout bin Sultan, 61, 
who had been in power longer (since 
1928) than any other Middle East ruler, 
was suddenly shipped off to nearby 
Bahrain Island one day last week, and 
his youngest brother, 46-year-old Sheik 
Zaid bin Sultan, became the sheikdom’s 
new headman. 

One of the seven British-protected 
Trucial States that cradle the Persian 
Gulf, Abu Dhabi is the fourth largest 
oil producer in the Gulf; this year it 
expects to earn $70 million in oil reve- 
nues, which by 1970 are likely to reach 
an annual S125 million. Yet under 
Shakhbout, Abu Dhabi’s 20,000 people 
seldom saw a cent of the riches. 

When the money first started gushing 
in four years ago, Shakhbout stashed it 
under his bed in his threadbare mud- 
walled palace. When his bedsprings be- 
gan bulging, he transferred his fortune 
to gasoline cans in the palace dungeon, 
Not until the cans rotted from the hu- 
midity and rats began nibbling at his 
millions did Shakhbout finally switch his 
hoard to two Abu Dhabi banks. 

Foreign contractors and advisers pro- 
posed roads, schools, power plants, har- 
bors and sewage systems. Shakhbout al- 
ways refused. In one rare moment of 
weakness, he agreed to build a modern 
hospital, then later refused to equip it. 
Merchants who called on the sheik to 
ask payment of long-standing debts 
were thrown out of the palace. When 
Shakhbout’s 600-man police force pro- 
tested about overdue pay, he fired half 
the force. 

For years, Zaid tried to persuade his 
older brother to spread the oil wealth 
around the country. Running out of pa- 
tience, Zaid finally called a secret family 
council, and all agreed that Shakhbout 
had to go. The British obligingly 
brought in native troops from neighbor- 
ing sheikdoms, carried the reluctant 
Shakhbout bodily out of the palace, and 
flew him to Bahrain in a waiting R.A.P. 
plane. “Our priorities are many,” Zaid 
said at week’s end. “We need a deep- 
water port, an international airport, 
hospitals, schools and town planning, 
plus some parks for the people. From 
now on, the people will reap the fruits 
of our prosperity.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Limits of Freedom 

President Tito in a mellow mood 
once claimed that anybody seeking a 
fuller measure of democracy from him 
was “pushing on an open door.” Then 
along came a young unemployed uni- 
versity teacher to try the door, daring 
to challenge Tito publicly. It slammed 
behind him, and last week Mihajlo Mi- 
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hajlov, 32, was in jail in Zadar, an 
Adriatic seaside resort. 

Mihajlov is the rebellious writer who 
barely escaped a nine-month jail sen- 
tence last year for a series of articles he 
wrote on Russia. This time his crime 
was to proclaim that he and half a 
dozen friends planned to publish a mag- 
azine with the frank intent of opposing 
the government. Its name would be 
Slobodni Glas (Free Voice) and it 
would seek to replace one-party rule 
with a brand of democratic socialism 
first bruited by Partisan Hero Milovan 
Djilas. once Yugoslavia’s top Commu- 
nist theoretician but currently a prisoner 
for his corrosive anti-Marxist critiques. 

When the cops hauled Mihajlov away 
last week, his friends said that they 
would carry on without him. Their 
defiance would have earned a bullet 20 
years ago in Tito’s dictatorial heyday. 
Tito has mellowed since then, but he 
still must draw the line somewhere. His 
plight is that of all post-Stalin Commu- 
nists: how to satisfy a people’s craving 
for liberty and not be swept away by 
the rush toward freedom. 


BERLIN 
Walter’s Wow 


To most Westerners, the Berlin Wall 
is a brutal monument to Communism's 
need to imprison its subjects. Not to 
Walter Ulbricht. Last week East Ger- 
many’s Red boss, after studiously ig- 
noring the first four anniversaries of the 
ugly barrier that divides the city, openly 
celebrated its fifth birthday with a 
speech that made one wonder why he 
had not erected it years before, The 
Wall, orated Ulbricht, had 1) “saved 
the peace”; 2) proved the West “im- 
potent”; 3) signified, by its unopposed 
erection, Allied recognition of the Ger- 
man status quo; 4) established “law 
and order” in East Germany: 5) halted 
Western “plundering” of his state; and 
6) raised East Germany's standard of 
living. Thus, counseled Walter, the West 
should “stop shedding crocodile tears” 
over the barrier and recognize East 
Germany immediately. 


RUSSIA 


Tools of Understanding 

To demonstrate its pique over the 
U.S. stand in Viet Nam, the Kremlin 
has put a damper lately on portions of 
the U.S.-Russian cultural-exchange pro- 
gram. The American Ballet Theater 
arrived in Moscow last June to an offi- 
cially cool reception. After the bombing 
of the Hanoi-Haiphong oil depots, the 
Russians stood the Americans up at 
a scheduled Soviet-American track meet 
in Los Angeles; when U.S. swimmers 
came to Moscow, Pravda reported the 
meet without mentioning them. Last 
month American Jazz Pianist Earl (“Fa- 
tha”) Hines’s sextet, on an official tour 
of Russia, found its bookings in Mos- 
cow and Leningrad suddenly canceled, 
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was detoured by its government hosts 
to a string of Off-Broadway stands in 
the Black Sea area. 

Yet the Russians apparently have no 
desire to end the exchanges. Last week 
the U.S. opened its eighth State Depart- 
ment-sponsored exhibit in the Soviet 
Union, in the Ukrainian industrial city 
of Kharkov 400 miles south of Moscow 
That the show was not in the capital 
was the U.S.’s own choice. Explained a 
State Department spokesman: “We 
wanted to get the stuff out into the 
countryside.” Featured in the exhibition 
was a typical, if mundane, fixture of 
American life: do-it-yourself hand tools 
turned out by 85 U.S. manufacturers. 

The display was an instant hit. Fol- 
lowing a friendly welcoming speech in 
Ukrainian by the mayor, nearly 10,000 
luxury-hungry Kharkovites a day care- 


EUROPE 
Bringing the War Home 


A honeyed voice oozed into millions 
of French living rooms, speaking of 
American “genocide” in Viet Nam 
Baron Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie 
was using 15 minutes of state-controlled 
French television prime time to praise 
“my friend Ho Chi Minh” for canceling 
war-crimes trials of American pilots in 
Hanoi. It sounded as if the 66-year-old 
baron, Interior Minister in President 
Charles de Gaulle’s first postwar Cab- 
inet and a leader of Gaullism’s left wing 
today, just might be echoing his mas- 
ter’s loudly repeated opposition to U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam. 

At any rate, U.S, Ambassador 
Charles E, Bohlen certainly thought so. 
When D’Astier suggested that the North 





UKRAINIANS INSPECTING U.S. EXHIBITION IN KHARKOV 
No desire to end all the exchanges. 


fully examined the exhibit in a barn- 
like gym in a city park. Though the 
items on display ranged from hand- 
saws to hammers (but no sickles), fa- 
vorite attractions included such house- 
hold gimmicks, enthralling to the aver- 
age Soviet citizen, as magnetic paint 
guns, electric mixers and carving Knives 
and power mowers. 

After a month in Kharkov, the U.S. 
exhibit, which is being transported in 
a special train provided by the Krem- 
lin, will pack up its tool sets and head 
to the Lower Don city of Rostov and 
thence to Erevan, capital of Soviet Ar- 
menia. Inaugurating the display in Khar- 
kov, U.S. Ambassador to Moscow Foy 
D. Kohler noted that “at a time when 
political relations between our govern- 
ments are not as good as they might 
be,” such exhibits “help create a cli- 
mate of understanding and good will 
between our two peoples” that “can- 
not but facilitate the search for solu- 
tions to political problems and the main- 
tenance of peace.” 


Vietnamese protect themselves against 
bombing by staking out American pris- 
oners as hostages near factories and vil- 
lages, Chip Bohlen blew his stack. At a 
half-hour meeting last week with 
French Minister of State Louis Joxe, 
Bohlen protested D’Astier’s use of 
French government transmitters for his 
“virulent attack.” The French shrugged 
away the complaint, insisting that TV 
producers were free to present the news 
as they saw it. 

American diplomats in Paris seldom 
expect to see anything good about the 
U.S. in Viet Nam on French TV screens 
these days; often it is not so much the 
script as it is the commentator’s sarcas- 
tic tone of voice that plants the barb. 
In any case, the TV fare does not help 
the U.S. image in France—or any- 
where else for that matter. 

British viewers are shocked by scenes 
of Americans bearing away their own 
dead; film clips of G.I.s in the jungle 
remind older West Germans of ruthless 
Nazi anti-guerrilla tactics in France and 
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BRUNEAU & AIDES AT ROADSIDE COURT 
How to disrupt fluidity. 


Russia, which were not only unsavory 
but unsuccessful. A current poll shows 
that 30% of Frenchmen think Lyndon 
Johnson is more dangerous than Com- 
munist China’s Mao Tse-tung; 35% of 
West Germans favor ending the bomb- 
ing of North Viet Nam. Says West Ger- 
man Vice Chancellor Erich Mende: 
“There is no question in my mind that 
the Viet Nam war is unpopular largely 
because of television. People see the 
horrors and the misery of this war— 
burning villages, weeping mothers, 
maimed children. They see South Vict- 
namese troops manhandling Viet Cong 
suspects, and they see the more sordid 
aspects of Saigon night life.” Belgium’s 
Paul-Henri Spaak put it more succinct- 
ly. “The U.S.,” he said, “has completely 
lost the information war in Viet m.” 

What is to be done about it? Not 
much. The Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese release a negligible amount of 
news film on their side of the war and 
of course do not allow foreign TV 
crewmen to work with their combat 
units. That leaves television stations all 
over the world dependent on the film 
taken mainly by U.S. TV crewmen of 
U.S. and South Vietnamese troops in 
action. Inevitably, it leaves a lopsided 
impression. 





FRANCE 


Private War of Prefect Bruneau 
French roads may be nothing to 
shout abeut, but they are one of the last 
preserves of the motorist who likes to 
drive flat out. For one thing, patrolling 
gendarmes are few and far between. 
For another, there are no speed limits 
out in the countryside; the government 
feels that such things not only impinge 
rudely on “respect for the individual” 
but also disrupt “fluidity” on the high- 
ways. As a result, even the British are 
notoriously fond of bringing their Jag- 
uars over for an occasional romp far 
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and above the 70 m.p.h. they are al- 
lowed at home. 

Maybe not much longer. Declaring 
war on “madmen of the road” since 
July, Prefect Jacques Bruneau, 53, of 
Moulins, has been meting out rough 
roadside justice at an open-air court 
—carefully screened by bushes—along 
much-traveled National Highway No. 7, 
which connects Paris and Menton. A 
long-disused Jaw empowers  pretects, 
who administer the 89 departments into 
which France is divided, to lift licenses 
on the spot for as long as two months, 
and Bruneau has been doing just that. 
More often than not, the reckless driv- 
ers corralled by the prefect’s fleet of 
unmarked cars, motorcycles and one 
helicopter can drive no farther than his 
aptly named “Departmental Commis- 
sion for the Immediate Suspension of 
Drivers’ Licenses.” 

What burned Bruneau was the fact 
that no fewer than four persons had 
been killed and another 40 injured on 
one stretch of No. 7 in the past five 
weeks. Seven other prefects plan to fol- 
low his lead, but some citizens were pre- 
dictably outraged by Bruneau’s tough 
tactics. Paris newspapers dubbed Bru- 
neau le préfet terrible. And in London 
last week the staid Royal Automobile 
Club huffily let it be Known that while 
there were as yel “no firm assurances” 
on how tourists would fare, they were 
keeping a “very close watch” on the 
situation, 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Sideways Shuffle 


It was Parliament's last session before 
the summer recess, and the hands on 
the House clock were moving close to 
10 p.m., the hour for the final vote on 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson's drastic 
bill to freeze wages and prices. Wilson 
knew that he would win. But he also 
knew that some two dozen left-wing 


Laborites were certain to abstain in 
protest against his tactics in steam- 
rollering the bill through Commons. 

What the Prime Minister clearly 
needed was a way to shift attention 
from the vote. He came up with a 
dandy, Just as the House policemen were 
crying “Lock the doors!” in  prepara- 
tion for the vote, a news dispatch was 
passed down the Conservatives’ Front 
Bench. What they read caught the To- 
ries—and the nation—by surprise. Said 
one admirer of Wilson's fast footwork: 
“The press can only carry one banner 
headline.” 

Tearful on TV. What Britain's press 
bannered next day was a_ surprising 
Cabinet switch: Economics Minister 
George Brown, 51, the No, 2 man in 
the Labor Party, changed places with 
Foreign Secretary Michael Stewart, 59 
Brown, a devout believer in economic 
expansion, had tried to resign four 
weeks ago when Wilson made the de- 
cision that the pound could only be 
saved by a drastic dose of deflation. 
Wilson talked him into staying on un- 
til the bill was assured of passage. 
Then Wilson rewarded Brown with the 
job he had asked for when Labor came 
to power two years ago: the Foreign 
Office. 

Brown's public image hardly fits the 
diplomatic pattern, Ebullient and ex- 
plosive, he managed to so rile Nikita 
Khrushchev during a Labor Party din- 
ner in London a few years ago that the 
Soviet leader ended up praising the 
capitalistic Tories as by far the easier 
of the two British parties to get along 
with. On the evening of President 
Kennedy's assassination, Brown emoted 
tearfully on a London television show 
about his friendship with Jack—and got 
a bad press for letting down the stiff 
upper lip in public. But those who know 
Brown better testify that he has the 
stuff good Foreign Secretaries are made 
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GEORGE BROWN 
Only one banner a day. 
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Jim Taylor 1s 
well-upholstered 


We gave Green Bay’s 200-Ib. fullback 
a jersey made from an elegant Bur- 
lington House upholstery fabric. 

To prove a point. 

80 yards anda dozen tackles proved 
it. This fine matelassé is built to take 
punishment. 







The fabric strength comes from a 
coating of PLIOLITE® synthetic latex on 
the fabric back. It prevents ravelling 
and seam slippage. Helps upholstery 
fabric wear longer. 

And PLIOLITE latex gives Burlington 
House an extra point. They can get 


7. 


wen Lf, 
GOODFYEAR 


exactly the right “hand,” or body, for 
any textile products 

Back your fabrics with PLIOLITE la- 
tex. For extra yardage. 

Goodyear Chemical Data Center, 
Dept. T-83, Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 
44305. 
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of—tenacity. energy, intelligence and 
insight. He is pro-American and, as the 
British say, a European—meaning that 
he favors Britain’s membership in the 
Common Market 

lo Michael Stewart passes the re- 
sponsibility for administering the Prime 
Ministers severe economic measures. 
Which call for a complete standstill in 
prices, wages and dividends for six 
months, followed by another six-month 
period of “great restraint.” An unflap- 
pable administrator, Stewart is expect- 
ed to handle the economic czardom 
with more zeal than Brown could have 
mustered for measures that go against 
his grain. He will also get along better 
with Chancellor of the Exchequer James 
Callaghan. who trequently clashed with 
Brown on economic policy. 

More Shifts? On a lower Cabinet 
level, Richard Crossman. a favorite of 
Labor's rebellious left) wing, moved 
from Housing to Leader of the House, 
a position that will make him responsi- 
ble for corralling the rebel Laborites, 
whose abstentions have been embar 
rassing to the Prime Minister. The 
former Leader of the House, Herbert 
Bowden, moved to the Ministry for 
Commonwealth Affairs, replacing Ar 
thur Bottomley, whose inability to set 
tle the Rhodesian crisis made him some- 
thing of a liability. Stull, Bottomley was 
not expelled from the Cabinet; instead 
he was shifted to the Ministry for Over- 
seas Development, a post that was made 
vacant by moving Anthony Greenwood 
to Minister of Housing. 

The shifts were not uniformly wel- 
comed, even in circles friendly to Wil- 
son. Declared the New Statesman: “Mt 
Wilson has an unfortunate taste for the 
sideways shuffle. Some regret may well 
be felt that the changes are not more 
imaginative.” Added the Times: “Too 
many changes too frequently are not a 
sign of strong government.” But as Wil- 
son departed at week's end for a two 
week vacation in the Scilly Isles, his 
aides hinted that other major shifts 
would be announced soon—probably 
before the Labor Party’s annual meet- 
ing in October 


Bullets on Braybrook Street 


Dealing as they must with all manner 
of rogues and reprobates, British bob- 
bies figure they have at least one thing 
going for them: they never carry fire- 
arms in the course of ordinary duty 
The theory is that thugs are less inclined 
to pack a gun themselves if they know 
the cops will not shoot. Though only 
24 British policemen have been killed 
in the last S55 years, the tacit truce be- 
tween cops and crooks is occasionally 
shattered—as in the fatal shooting of 
three policemen last week on a Lon- 
don street 

Cruising down Braybrook Street in a 
West London middle-class neighbor- 
hood in their unmarked car, the three 
cops pulled up beside a pale-blue Van- 
guard parked at the curb, Detective 
Sergeant Christopher T. Head, 30. a 
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STEELE MOUNTAIN GLACIER ON THE MOVE IN THE YUKON 
Only 16 years to Burwash Landing. 


plainclothesman, got out to question the 
four young toughs in the car—possibly 
wondering what they were doing near 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison. That might 
never be known. As neighborhood chil 
dren gaped, the men in the Vanguard 
pulled out pistols, shot down Head, then 
his partner, Temporary Detective Con- 
stable David Wombwell, 25, as he rushed 
to help. Sull in the squad car, Con 
stable Geoffrey Fox, 41, gunned his en- 
gine in a desperate attempt to run down 
the killers; a bullet through the wind- 
shicld stopped him dead, Before the 
Vanguard roared off, said a witness, one 
black-bearded hood coolly “got into the 
police car and drove over one of the 
men on the road. 

At week's end, London police were 
mounting a Massive dragnet to track 
down the killers—and issuing tear gas 
and revolvers to the searchers. Whether 
the pistols would do much good was 
another question. Police Federation 
General Secretary Arthur Evans com- 
plained that. because of the old anti- 
gun tradition, “you could count on the 
fingers of one hand police trained in 
the use of firearms.” 

















CANADA 
The Galloping Glacier 


As chief pilot for the U.S.-Canadian 
Ieefield Ranges Research Project. Phil 
Upton had for years stared down from 
his plane at the billions of tons of ante- 
diluvian ice trozen onto the east slope 
of Mount Steele in Canada’s Yukon 
Territory. Perhaps 20,000 years old, it 
looked much the same as any other gla 
cier—until six weeks ago, when Upton 
gazed down and did a double take. To 
his astonishment, Steele Glacier’s nor- 
mally mirror-smooth surface now was 
churned into cathedral-like spires 250 
ft. tall. The huge chunk of ice wus 
on the move 

By last week Steele had been nick- 


named “the Galloping Glacier.” Pres- 
ently moving at what scientists de 
scribed as a “spectacular” two feet an 
hour. the river of ice, 22 miles long and 
more than a mile wide, had traveled 
some five miles in “pulsating surges,” 
shearing through adjacent) mountains 
and destroying everything in’ its: path 
What made Steele unique was not 
its movement—glaciers often shilt—or 
even its speed, but the fact that it was 
the first in North America to be spotted 
in such action 

Beside themselves with excitement 
some 30 top Canadian and U.S, geo- 
logical scientists rushed to the area to 
take advantage of what one called “the 
opportunity of a lifetime” to observe 
glacial movement. One theory was that 
Steele’s takeoff originated when a sec- 
tion near its base sank a hundred feet, 
causing the glacier to start “overriding” 
itself, But the scientists were unani- 
mously chary of conjecture. “We just 
don't know anything about the action 
and reactions of glaciers.” confessed 
bearded Professor Samuel Collins of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
“That's why we're here.” 

In any case. Steele hardly seemed to 
herald another Ice Age. which, accord- 
ing to the direst predictions, is not due 
for another 10,000 years. In fact, the 
glacier appeared to be tearing itsell 
apart. and, in the view of MeGill Uni- 
versity, Meteorologist Dr. Svenn Ortiz 
“is doomed. It will stop, stagnate. and 
in due time melt.” No one. however, 
knew when or how lony Steele would 
keep going in the meantime. Fortunate- 
ly, it posed no immediate threat to hu 
man life, At week's end, as it crunched 
along in a vaguely northeasterly direc 
tion, the nearest town in its path was 
Burwash Landing (pop. 200), 50° miles 
away on the Alaska Highway. Even at 
the Galloping Glaciers thoroughbred 








pace, it would take 16° years to. get 
there 
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BRAZIL 
Unwilling Opposition 


When President Humberto Castello 
Branco last year abolished Brazil's 13 
squabbling political parties and replaced 
them with a two-party system, he had 
not imagined just how difficult it would 
be to form an opposition. Almost no- 
body wanted to join the out-of-power 
party, but Castello Branco finally man- 
aged to recruit 164 reluctant Congress- 
men into MODEBRAS (Brazilian Demo- 
cratic Movement) as a loyal opposition 
to his ARENA (National Renovation Al- 
liance). But Castello Branco’s efforts 
may have been in vain. Last week, as it 
held its’ first national convention, 
MODEBRAS refused to oppose. 

What bothers MODEBRAS most is 
next October's indirect presidential elec- 
tion. ARENA’s candidate, former War 
Minister Artur da Costa e Silva, seems 
certain to win, since the balloting will 
take place in Congress where the gov- 
ernment party has a large majority, 
MODEBRAS demands direct nationwide 
balloting for the presidency, but ARENA 
is not yet prepared to put its popularity 
to such a test. As a result, the opposi- 
tion has decided to embarrass Castello 
Branco by refusing to enter a presiden- 
tial candidate, Says one MODEBRAS 
member: “Any sort of opposition candi- 
dacy would help the government pre- 
sent itself, particularly abroad, as what 
it is not.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Constitutional Way 

Though two of Latin America’s big- 
gest nations—Argentina and Brazil— 
are under stiff military dictatorship, the 
rest of Latin America is generally going 
its constitutional way. Last week three 
countries had new Presidents. 

In Bolivia, René Barrientos, 47, ex- 
Air Force general who deposed Presi- 
dent Victor Paz Estenssoro two years 
ago, was inaugurated as Bolivia's 47th 
President. With massive support from 
the country’s long-neglected campesi- 
nos, Barrientos’ motley coalition party 
of leftists and rightists swept into pow- 
er with 100 of Congress’ 129 seats, 
promising more of the same firm, re- 
form-minded government that began 
with Barrientos’ military junta. In_ his 
inaugural speech, Barrientos assigned 
top priority to creating 10,000 new jobs 
in private fields; building scores of new 
schools and hospitals and at least 15,000 
new homes a year; and stepping up agri- 
cultural production. 

In Colombia, Economist Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, 58, candidate of the 
country’s faltering National Front coali- 
tion of liberals and conservatives, took 
office with one big strike against him. 
In the March elections, the Front won 
only 162 of Congress’ 306 seats, far 
short of the needed two-thirds majority, 
and Lleras Restrepo’s program of wel- 
fare and land reform will face an ob- 
streperous opposition led by ex-Dictator 
(1953-57) Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. But 
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Lleras Restrepo can always fall back 
on the 15-month-old state of siege de- 
clared by former President Guillermo 
Leén Valencia, empowering the Presi- 
dent to legislate by decree. 

In Nicaragua, Lorenzo Guerrero, 
former Interior Minister and Vice 
President, succeeded automatically to 
the presidency fortnight ago after the 
fatal heart attack suffered by President 
René Schick, the quiet, courtly Man- 
agua professor who was the hand-picked 
candidate of Nicaragua's all-powerful 
Somoza family. Guerrero plans no 
changes in government policy, is ex- 
pected only to keep the office until next 
February’s elections, when Anastasio 
(“Tachito”) Somoza intends to run. 





only planes the shattered Japanese air 
force was able to supply the pilots were 
obsolete, Type 97 fixed-landing-gear 
crates in bad repair. Three of the pilots 
did eventually get off on Kamikaze mis- 
sions. But one by one, the other nine on 
the flight from Ozuki were forced to 
ditch or crash-land, Except for one pi- 
lot who died in a crash, they were still 
waiting for replacement aircraft when 
the war ended three months later. 

The women might never have known 
Katsura Squadron’s odd fate had not 
Mrs. Atsuko Hori, now the wife of an 
Ozuki businessman, tracked down the 
pilots and invited them to a reunion. 
To Kenji Katayama, a mild-mannered 
Kyoto agricultural official at 43, the in- 
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KAMIKAZE PILOTS & THE GIRLS FROM TABE HIGH 
Give a man a crate he can’t fly. 


JAPAN 


Return of the Samurai 

Bowing deeply before 49 bashful, 
middle-aged matrons at the old Myoen- 
ji Temple in Ozuki, seven former Japa- 
nese army pilots last week gathered for 
one of the most improbable war reun- 
ions ever. They were the survivors of 
Katsura Squadron, one of the Kamikaze 
(“Divine Wind”) Special Attack Corps 
groups designed to destroy the U.S. 
fleet in the desperate months before 
V-J day. The women were the girls the 
pilots had left behind, never, as far as 
anyone then knew, to see again. 

In the dark hours of a May morning 
21 years ago, the twelve fighters of Kat- 
sura Squadron roared off the Ozuki air- 
strip tor assignment to a suicide mis- 
sion. For the 16-year-old local Tabe 
High School girls, whose part in the 
war had been to wash down the planes, 
it was the end of an idyllic spring with 
the young second lieutenants, As one of 
the moon-struck maintenance girls re- 
membered, when the squadron got its 
orders, “We felt like the wives of samu- 
rai sent off to battle in old Japan.” 

As things turned out, they need not 
have worried. By that late date, the 


Vitation brought a “burning nostalgia 
for those days when I was so pure that | 
thought nothing of dying for the glory 
of my nation. All at once I was full of 
desire for a rendezvous with my past.” 

"The Best Days.’ Sure enough, the 
seven pilots flocked to Ozuki. They had 
no trouble recognizing the girls from 
Tabe High. Spotting Mrs. Hori, ex- 
Kamikaze Hideo Kawai cried: “Why, 
you look exactly the same!” “And you 
look as handsome as ever,” said she. 
“Banzai cheered Kawai, a_ portly, 
balding Kyoto milk dealer who obvi- 
ously could not swing into a fighter 
cockpit as easily as he once did. Over a 
lunch of rice, shredded cuttlefish and 
beer—a traditional Kamikaze last meal 
—the men and women swapped toasts 
“to the best days of our lives,” prom- 
ised to meet again next year. 

Yet for all the talk of old times at 
Ozuki, the Divine Wind two decades 
later was barely a zephyr. Eying a row 
of modern U.S. trainers on the familiar 
runway, Shipyard Salesman Tatsuo Su- 
zuki, 43, wished that “our planes had 
been as good as these in those days.” 
Ah, rasped Hotel Manager Jumpei Wa- 
tanabe, “if our planes had been this 
good, we wouldn't be here now.” 
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Avis is the 
second largest 
producer of used cars 
in the world. 


If you get an Avis car with only 
a few hundred miles on it, it’s not 
just a stroke of good luck. 

And it’s not because business is 
bad. Or because we’re monkeying 





fe _ around with the speedometers. 
ner factory. It’s because Chrysler wants a lot 
more people to try their Plymouths. 

Avis is nothing but a big Plymouth showroom to them. 
So they’re always replacing our old 1966 Plymouths with 
brand-new ones. 

Which means it’s a rarity to get an Avis car with as 
much as 12,000 miles on it. They go back too soon. 

In short, we’re a giant in the used car business. 

We turn over some 22,000 used cars every 6 months. 

But we don’t turn them over to you. 
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IMELDA MARCOS WITH PREMIER KY (LEFT): MAI KY WITH PRESIDENT MARCOS 
Rocking to a combo. 


Tt turned into Ladies’ Day in Manila 
as South Viet Nam's Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky flew in on a four-day state 
visit to express his gratitude for the 
2.000 Filipino troops President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos has sent to help fight the 
Viet Cong. Along with Ky came his 
wife Mai, 24, and the airport crowd 
crushed forward for a better look as 
she stepped off the plane, strikingly 
beautiful in a white silk ao-dai. Then 
the home team brought up its rein- 
forcement: First Lady Imelda Marcos, 
36, Manila’s beauty queen in 1954 and 
still gorgeous. The Kys and the Marcos 
hit it off handsomely at the state ban- 
quet that night. After the usual ex- 
change of medals, a four-man combo 
took over. And as President Marcos 
led Madame Ky, while Ky squired 
Imelda, Malacafang Palace rocked un- 
til | am. to the twist, the frug and 
Tahitian beats. 





When British Bridge Stars Terence 
Reese and Boris Schapiro were accused 
of cheating at the World Bridge Cham- 
pionship in Buenos Aires last summer, 
officials decided to let the players’ own 
British Bridge League handle the situa- 
tion. Now, after a year’s study, the 
league has cleared Reese and Schapiro 
of the charges. and sent a report to the 
World Bridge Federation. “It was noth- 
ing more than I expected,” said Scha- 
piro. It was obviously not what the 
federation expected. “The verdict,” said 
President Charles Solomon, “is at  vari- 
ance with that of the World Bridge 
Federation rendered on the scene, and 
while the evidence was fresh. It is 
doubtful whether the federation can 
accept the decision.” 

George Washington gazes benignly 
out from the $1 bill; Abe Lincoln graces 
the $5; Alexander Hamilton the $10; 
and even Lincoln's Secretary of the 
Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, lives in 
the eyes of Americans—though not too 
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many of them—on the $10,000 bill. 
Thomas Jefferson has had a deuce of 
a time. Since 1869, his face has adorned 
the $2 bill, but folks have never really 
warmed up to the twosies. In the days 
of freewheeling ward politics, a $2 bill 
was often taken as a sign of a bought 
vote; shopkeepers found them increas- 
ingly bothersome to handle; and in to- 
day's affluent society the horse players 
are betting $5 more often than $2. Last 
year the U.S. Treasury stopped print- 
ing $2 bills, started gathering in the 
$115.5 million worth outstanding, and 
last week announced that the two will 
be allowed to disappear. Jefferson has 
one small comfort; he still has a nickel 
to his name. 

Knee-deep in mud, the correspond- 
ent pushed doggedly ahead into Viet 
Cong territory with a U.S. Marine re- 
connaissance patrol. Later he was up 
and at them with the Green Berets near 
Pleiku, then hopped aboard a helicop- 
ter to participate in a Ist Cavalry air- 
borne assault landing. “He moves like 
a worm in hot ashes,” said an admiring 
U.S. officer, but that came as no news 
to the folks at home. The newsman 
was eye-patched Moshe Dayan, Israel's 
former chief of staff come to a war as 
a correspondent for a Tel Aviv paper. 
And as one soldier to another, he liked 
what he saw. “The American soldier 
is first class.” he observed. “I was espe- 
cially impressed with the young boys 
seeing war for the first time.” 





His low-budget movie, The Gospel 
According to St. Matthew, was hailed 
as the year’s best religious film; so Ital- 
ian Director Pier Paolo Pasolini has 
decided to try the formula again. And 
again. First he plans to shoot a modern- 
day version of St. Paul's travels, then a 
contemporary parable of Christ visit- 
ing a’middle-class family. The fact that 
Pasolini is a Marxist seems to trouble 
a lot of people—but not Paolo. “What 


no one understands is that an Italian 
Marxist is very special. He doesn't 
change into another person when he 
votes Communist. He’s still what he al- 
ways was, and most Italians are a little 
bourgeois and a little Catholic.” 

“T wasn't whatever they're 
saying | was saying.” mumbled John 
Lennon. For a Beatle, that was an apol- 
ogy. John and his three shaggy side- 
kicks flew into Chicago to open their 
18-day U.S. tour, more than a littl ap- 
prehensive over their reception after 
the fuss kicked up by John’s crack that 
the Beatles bigger than 
“We've got to go to America to get 
beaten up.” moaned George Harrison 
as they left London, Now John was 
trying to smooth things over. “I never 
meant it as a lousy irreligious thing. 
I'm sorry.” he continued contritely. “He 
really believes in Christianity,” insisted 
George. 


saving 





were Jesus 


“She is being interviewed to decide 
what kind of work she wants to do,” 
the President of the U.S. told a press 
conference, and no girl could hope for 
a better want ad than that. Traveling 
up to Manhattan for a couple of days 
to see about a job, Lynda Bird Johnson 
gave McCall's the first’ call, then 
dropped in on Old White House Friend 
McGeorge Bundy, now with the Ford 
Foundation. George Hamilton was on 
hand to enchant her evenings, and Lyn- 
da spent her last night doing the town 
till the wee hours, winding up at a 
place called Chez Vito, where Georgie, 
accompanied by five violinists, sang 
Language of Love in her ear. Mean- 
while, down in Nassau the language 
was “Do Not Disturb” as Luci and Pat 
hid out in a Lyford Cay villa for four 
days before emerging for tea with the 
Governor of the Bahamas. 


N.Y. DAILY NEWS 





LYNDA BIRD & GEORGE 
Searching out a career. 
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Lucky Strike Filters will show you plenty. 
Plenty of flavor. Plenty of fine tobacco. 


L.S./M.F.T. Lucky Strike means fine tobacco, \ 
And now, Lucky Strike means filter tip. . 
Product of The American Sobacce Company © 


“Show me a filter cigarette that really delivers 
taste and I’ll eat my hat!” 
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Some things just naturally go with a high-performance car 


(our 125-m.p.h. tire, for one) 


One glance at certain people and you can tell 
everything abouc them, by their manner, by their 
clothes. They know the difference between a two 
step and a four-speed, between a six-pack and a 
rally pack, between lap seam and lap time. To 
them, standard equipment on an automobile 
means four-on-the-floor, wire wheels with knock 
off hubs, tach, and dual four-barrels. It also means 
our 125-m.p.h. tire: The Super Sports “500.” 


Anything less would be like dressing a four- 









minute miler in sandals. This 125-m.p.h. tire (it’s 
great for 60-m.p.h. drivers, coo) is crafted with a 
special racing construction that inseparably welds 
the nylon cord body to the high-speed tread 

it’s fortified with unique bars in the tread to 
eliminate wavering at high speeds, And designed 
with wrap-around tread for cat-claw traction on 
curves. Some things just naturally go with a high- 
performance car: The Super Sports *'500."" After all, 
your safety is our business at Firestone 100 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Death Rattle 

In recent years, rumors that the New 
York Herald Tribune would fold have 
appeared with more regularity than the 
paper. Last week the stories seemed 
closer to being true than ever before. 
As a result of the 16-week strike that 
has silenced the Trib since it became 
part of the merged World Journal Trib- 
une Inc., an estimated three-quarters of 
the Trib’s key staffers have drifted away 
to other jobs; the rest have now been 
quietly advised to start looking else- 
where. At week's end, W.J.T. President 
Matt Meyer said that the Trib’s fate 
will be decided within a few days. This 
week the newspaper strike will become 
the longest in New York history, and 
killing the Trib can only make it longer, 
since all ten unions (nine of which have 
settled) will have to renegotiate their 
contracts, 


The Journal's Daily Dividend 


By traditional definition, a “leader” 
is an editorial, and in Britain that is 
still what it means. For the past 25 
years, Wall Street Journal readers have 
become accustomed to a_ different 
meaning. A leader is the name put by 
Journal staffers to the long, well- 
researched general news stories that 
heighten and enliven the paper's regular 
diet of business news. 

Last week Journal leaders reported 
that Mormon Apostle Ezra Taft Benson 
has been trying to push his church into 
an ultraconservative political stance; 
that the Federal Government has be- 
come disenchanted with de facto segre- 
gated neighborhood schools, is now 
subtly pushing such ideas as “education 
plazas” that would serve the school 
needs of an entire community; and that 
a growing number of juvenile courts 


ALFRED Law 





MANAGING EDITOR CONY 
Pinpoints with a wide lens. 
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are using teen-age “juries” to recom- 
mend sentences for young errants. 

Spotting Trends. Although such sto- 
ries are seemingly unrelated to business, 
the Journal argues that just about any 
U.S. event affects business and business- 
men. “Anything is fair game,” says 
Managing Editor Ed Cony. In recent 
months leaders have widened the lens 
to look at how the “black power” 
dream has boomeranged on national 
civil rights groups, then narrowed it 
down to see how summer resorts subtly 
rebuff Negro vacationers and how new- 
ly integrated Negro schoolchildren in 
Alabama have met an “invisible wall” 
of social and economic barriers. 

The stories aim to pinpoint trends 
not yet widely reported, and often turn 
out to be a scoop when printed. Last 
month a leader broke the news that a 
74-lb. television camera developed by 
Westinghouse is scheduled to go along 
on the first U.S. mission to the moon 
and telecast the trip live. Three times in 
the past five years enterprising leader 
writers have won Pulitzer Prizes for 
such stories as the exposé of the com- 
modity market's 1964 salad-oil scandal. 

The Journal runs three leaders a day 
on Page One and occasionally carries a 
fourth on the back page. Most of the 
ideas come from the Journal's 200 re- 
porters in the field, and competition to 
get one in the paper is intense. Weeks or 
even months may go into a leader, or 
20 reporters may spend as little as a day 
on a national roundup. 

Broadening Minds. After a reporter 
has written his story, Chief Page One 
Editor Sterling Soderlind turns loose his 
home office team of five young editors, 
Their work, says Editor Cony, results in 
“perhaps the most edited newspaper 
copy in the country”; the byline goes 
to the reporter who wrote the original 
version. Some leaders involve a week or 
more of rewriting, checking and addi- 
tional reporting. Special emphasis is 
placed on honing the lead paragraphs, 
which British Critic Henry Fairlie re- 
cently called the best in the business. 

For all that, the Journal's weekly out- 
put of 15 to 20 leaders does vary in 
quality. Many of them, particularly the 
national roundups, suffer from a ten- 
dency to drown the reader in quotes and 
examples to prove a point, and the 
much-touted editing could well include 
some judicious cutting. “Often we go 
with a story we think should have been 
better,” admits Cony. And as for sub- 
ject matter, “All of us now feel that we 
didn't put enough emphasis on Viet 
Nam.” They have certainly put enough 
emphasis on civil rights. “If we can help 
businessmen understand what is hap- 
pening between Negroes and whites,” 
says Cony, “we have done a worthwhile 
job.” That, he adds, is the key behind 
all the leaders—to broaden Journal 
readers’ minds, and to make them more 
effective businessmen in the process. 
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DAREDEVIL PAGE 
Incredibly bored by anything else. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
The Unbowed Brit 


On the dark sea off Viet Nam one 
night last week, British Freelance Pho- 
tographer Tim Page was along for the 
ride as the U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
Point Welcome routinely searched for 
enemy gun-runners. Suddenly, two U.S. 
Phantom jets flashed out of the sky, 
inexplicably assuming that the cutter 
was an enemy trawler. Page drowsily 
stumbled on deck and was immediately 
riddled with shrapnel. At 22, Page had 
become the first allied correspondent 
to be wounded three times in the Viet 
Nam war—and survive. 

A gangling figure in baggy fatigues, 
Page has a frightening knack for being 
close—sometimes too close—to the ac- 
tion. Near Chu Lai last August, he took 
memorable Lire color pictures of the 
Marine operation, as well as a painful 
piece of Viet Cong shrapnel in his rear. 
In the thick of the recent Buddhist re- 
volt in Danang, Page was again working 
for Lire when a rebel grenade exploded 
near his face and cost him two pints of 
blood before medics could patch up 
his eight wounds. 

Bandits & Opium. As one of his many 
admiring colleagues puts it, Page is “a 
daredevil, an adventurer of the old 
school, not for publicity’s sake, but be- 
cause he is incredibly bored at doing 
anything else but the hairiest of man’s 
feats.” The son of an auditor, Page led a 
fairly normal life until his graduation 
from a good grammar school near 
London, then bought a Volkswagen bus 
and started driving from Amsterdam 
to Nepal. It took him a year: he then 
blithely climbed a few Himalayan 
mountains, began hitchhiking to Laos. 

Before he fetched up there, Page had 
survived being bushwhacked by Burmese 
bandits, “gone dead broke seven times,” 
sold ice cream in Bombay, taught Eng- 
lish in Bangkok, worked in hotels every- 
where, given driving lessons anywhere, 
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These shares of Common Stock are being 
sold by a group of dealers, including the undersigned. The offering 
is made only by means of the official Prospectus 


j 252,700 SHARES 


Acushnet Process 
Company " 
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and even smuggled a littke opium. Once 
in Laos, he persuaded U.P.I. to take 
him on as a stringer photographer, 
though he had no professional expe- 
rience. He soon moved to Viet Nam, 
turned freelancer, and has been cover- 
ing the war ever since—except for a 
few brief vacations like the one to 
Singapore, where he began a motor- 
bike ride back to Saigon through Laos, 
Cambodia and the Viet Cong. He soon 
totaled himself and the bike, and was 
forced to reach Saigon by safer means. 

Perfect Buggers. For all his flair and 
dare, Page has developed into a sensi- 
tive photographer who has the respect 
as well as friendship of almost the en- 
tire Saigon press corps. Many of them 
gathered last May to celebrate his 22nd 
birthday. He had just been wounded in 
Danang, but suddenly showed up in Sai- 
gon announcing: “All you can do up 
there is drink vodka Collins. Besides, 
they're perfect buggers, those Buddhist 
rebels, It's my birthday, mate; let's or- 
der some champagne. I never thought 
I'd live to see it.” Hardly anyone else 
did, either. “Congratulations for hav- 
ing made it,” toasted a veteran corre- 
spondent, “but haven't you gotten the 
message?” Apparently not. 


REPORTING 
Blackout Fallout 


A good reporter’s nose for news is 
never out of the wind. One night last 
week New York Timesman Martin 
Tolchin, 37, was visiting a friend who 
had just had her first baby in Manhat- 
tan’s Mount Sinai Hospital. Health is 
Tolchin’s regular Times beat, and he 
immediately noticed a lot of unusual 
hustle and bustle in the maternity ward. 
“I've never seen it like this before,” said 
a passing nurse, and she ventured a 
reason: the great New York City pow- 
er blackout had taken place nine months 
before, almost to the day. 

Tolchin delightedly followed up her 
guess. Yes, said Mount Sinai, births 
were up from the daily average of 
eleven to an alltime high of 28, Check- 
ing other New York hospitals, Tolchin 
the same general pattern. 
Bellevue reported 50% more births, 
Bronx Municipal 100%, St. Luke’s 
200% . Tolchin thereupon reported his 
sprightly scoop in the best deadpan 
manner—through the mouths of others. 

He quoted Sociologist Paul Siegel: 
“The lights went out, and people were 
left to interact with each other.” He 
got Sociologist Robert Hodge to say: 
“They didn’t- have access to a major 
source of amusement—television, It's 
not unreasonable to assume that a lot of 
sex life went on.” Added Mount Sinai 
Obstetrician Richard Hausknecht: “It's 
quite possible that there were a number 
of unplanned pregnancies.” Said Dr. 
Christopher Tietze, research director of 
the National Committee on Maternal 
Health: “If it should be true, 1 would 
think it's partly because people may 
have had trouble finding their accus- 
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tomed contraceptives.” A 
father explained: “It was the candle- 
light.” Said an anonymous official of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America: “All the substitutes for sex— 
meetings, lectures, card parties, thea- 
ters, saloons—were eliminated that 
night. What else could they do?” 

Fertile Crises. Tolchin himself re- 
frained from musing over the possible 
effect of the full moon on the blackout 
night—or whether the illegitimate birth 
rate had also gone up as a result of the 
long night spent by some in offices. 


With the impeccable restraint of a good | ° 


Timesman, Tolchin merely hinted that 
many Americans apparently 
crisis nights to get interested in fertility 
rites; he found statistics showing that 
the national birth rate jumped mark- 
edly nine months after Pearl Harbor 
and after the outbreak of the Korean 
War. In any case, he added, sociologists 
had predicted all along that the New 
York blackout would “provide a rich 
mine for behavioral, sociological and 
psychological discovery.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Biting the Handout They Feed You 


The bane of every newsman’s ex- 
istence is the publicity handout. In a 
never-ending stream, handouts arrive in 
the morning mail to proclaim that Con- 
solidated Everything has just named 
Jim Jutjaw as the new vice president in 
charge of personal advancement: or 
that Sandi Starlet’s high-rise bust does 
not keep her from reading on her back; 
or that Senator Somnolence has forth- 
rightly called for further discussion. 

With few exceptions, the self-seeking 
blurbs are quickly ripped open and then 
ripped up. But even that takes time, 
complained Miami Publisher Jay Mor- 
ton of the weekly Florida Business 
Leader. After analyzing his daily 44-ft. 
pile of junk mail, Morton decided to 
take Draconian measures. By registered 
letter, he informed 35 of the most con- 
stant offenders (none of whom ever 
took ads) that in the future he would 
regard any handout as an ad-insertion 
order, which he would automatically 
print at a charge of $2.50 per col- 
umn inch. 

It worked miraculously. Last week 
Morton reported that he was down to 
18 inches of mail a day, “and there’s 
very little junk in it.” Even so, some 
publicity men have persisted. When 
Morton sent them bills as promised, 
Delta Airlines paid up. But when Pub- 
licist John Crouse refused, Morton took 
his $31 tab to small-claims court. There, 
to almost everyone's surprise, Judge 
Martin Shachat rejected Crouse’s plea 
of accepted and traditional practice, 
ordered him to pay Morton's bill on 
the grounds that the letter had clear- 
ly and quite legitimately redefined that 
practice. Morton, of course, was glee- 
ful; Crouse went into shock, Said he: 
“It could be the doom of public-relations 
counselors,” 
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TRICYCLE 


Remember when you rode a tricycle as a kid? Com- 
pared with a bike it was pretty simple to handle. Same 
thing's true of the modern Piper Cherokee because 
it, too, uses the tricycle principle for its landing gear. 


"S one reason why the Cherokee 

seems to want to do everything right. 
It inherently rolls straight on take-off 
and landing. If you land with a little 
drift, the tricycle gear automatically 
corrects for it, whereas older airplanes 
with their little tail wheels had a tend- 
ency to wander all over the place. And 
you don’t have to teeter on a stall a few 
inches off the ground to make a “three- 
point” landing. You just ease down onto 
the runway with seldom an embarrass- 
ing bounce. 

Actually, all modern airplanes now 
use the tricycle landing gear and this 
innovation is one of several big reasons 
why flying is so much simpler than just 
a few years ago. 

The tricycle gear takes on even bet- 
ter characteristics when combined with 
low wing design. That's why we at 
Piper, after building tens of thousands 
of high wing airplanes, have switched 
completely to low wing except for the 
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Super Cub (still produced in limited 
ee With low wing several good 
things happen. First, the center of 
gravity is much lower. Second, the 
wheel tread can be made much wider. 
With low CG and wide stance there's 
no top-heavy tippy feeling when you 
fly the Cherokee. 

The low wing offers other benefits, 
too. Visibility’s so much better. And, in 
the Cherokee, a “magic” pillow of air 
between wing and runway cushions 
every landing. 


$5 INTRODUCTORY FLIGHT LESSON 


Want to pilot a Cherokee yourself? 
That's easy. Your Piper dealer's offer- 
ing a Special Introductory Flight 
Lesson for just $5. Why not contact 
him today (he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages) and see for yourself why the 
Cherokee makes flying such a pleasure. 
Or write for Flight Facts Kit including 
20-page illustrated booklet “Let's Fly.” 
Dept. 8-T. 


PIPER 


Aircraft Corporation 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Florida 


PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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Happening at the Hamptons 

When the 11:01 a.m. train from 
Manhattan pulled into Southampton— 
sull a semi-exclusive summer enclave 
on the eastern tip of Long Island—the 
scene that greeted the passengers was 
not to be believed. Rumbling and 
banging down the street came a wave 
of empty Kerosene drums propelled by 
perfectly straight-faced adults; a horde 
of children were bouncing large weather 
balloons on their heads. In the midst 


FRAZIER’S SKYSCRAPER 


of the turmoil were two homemade 
Hovercraft, a foot above the ground, 
one ridden by a curvaceous brunette 
billed as “Liquid Hips,” the other by a 
menacing figure in black plastic and 
World War I aviator’s helmet known 
as “The Neutron Kid.” 

“I think they've flipped their lids,” 
said a bystander. The reaction from the 
train was stronger, “Beatniks,” snorted 
one grande dame as she pushed her 
way toward her chauffeur-driven lim- 
ousine, “It’s certainly not Southamp- 
ton,” sniffed another. What was happen- 
ing was a Happening—a combination 
of artists’ ball, carnival, charade, and 
a Dadaesque version of the games 
some people play. The Neutron Kid, 
glowcring through his full beard and 
dark glasses, was none other than Al- 
lan Kaprow, 38, the artist who seven 
years ago gave Happenings their name. 

No Glue. For days the local news- 
papers had been full of the mock-sol- 
emn high jinks that Art Professor Kap- 
row, Sculptor Charles Frazier and CBS 
Producer Gordon Hyatt were concoct- 
ing. The point, explained Kaprow, was 
to have a plan, but no rehearsal, no 
separation of audience and spectators. 
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Just pick a theme, arrange the setting, 
and let things happen. For the Hamp- 
tons’ Happening, which was to go on for 
three days, the theme was “Gas,” in 
part because Kaprow & Co. intended to 
use a lot of helium for balloons. 
Laughing gas was what it needed, 
decided most of the Southampton spec- 
tators. “This is a lot of nothing with 
no glue to hold it together,” growled one 
cop. “Not so,” Kaprow smiled benignly. 
“This game is dream work—the kind 
kids do.” But he did not waste time 
arguing the point with critics, CBS-TV 





flaccidly to and fro and finally stood 
erect. With that, Frazier let it topple 
over on the beach, where, with cries of 
“Kill it!”, the children ripped it to shreds 
in a scene right out of Lord of the 
Flies. 

Tons of Danger. Sunday was a day of 
pure surrealist chaos. In Sag Harbor, a 
onetime whaling port, a fake whale was 
seen floating in the harbor; 15 pretty 
nurses lay down on three hospital beds 
set smack in the middle of the highway. 
But nothing matched the pandemonium 
on Montauk’s bluffs. There the Mon- 
tauk Fire Department's hoses and two 
foam makers were turned loose, sending 
gallons upon gallons of fire-fighting 


BURTON BERINSKY 


IN THE FOAM AT MONTAUK 
2 Out for a gas with Liquid Hips and The Neutron Kid. 


was filming the Happening, and Kaprow 
had to bustle his motley throng off for 
the next event. 

Film in the Struggle. Amagansett is 
an artists’ colony and used to anything; 
but even the lethargic sunbathers 
blinked open their eyes and squinted 
when a rock-'n’-roll band moved onto 
the beach and began blasting away in 
the hot afternoon sun. Then, in quick 
succession, giant, helium-filled balloons 
took off skyward, a red smoke bomb 
exploded, and from a plane overhead 
four hired sky divers plummeted down- 
ward. The doings brought crowds run- 
ning from all along the beach, but 
Kaprow was unhappy: “I was looking 
for more surprises, and everything 
came out very orderly.” It almost didn’t. 
Two of the parachutists missed the 
beach by a wide margin and landed in 
the ocean, and suddenly it was up to the 
kids to paddle their air mattresses out to 
make the rescue. 

Meantime, Sculptor Frazier was using 
vacuum cleaners to inflate his 50-ft.-tall 
“soft skyscraper,” attended by scores ol 
shoving children. “The fun is in the 
struggle.” exhorted Art Critic Harold 
Rosenberg as the plastic building listed 


foam billowing down the cliffs. Joined 
by hardened surfers, who left their 
boards to join in the fun, Kaprow, like 
Moses, led his tribes of happy Happen- 
ers across the foamy sea. 

“There was a kind of dignity, a kind 
of apprehension in their approach,” one 
spectator noted. “Yeh, sort of like a 
pilgrimage,” another added. But soon 
the whole beach crowd was jumping 
into the cascade of suds, which came 
up to their Knees, thighs, armpits. One 
plump sculptress plunked herself down, 
let the foam flow over her. Explained a 
Happener: “I'm exposing the five senses 
to a completely irrational environment.” 
The suds were harmless, and they sent 
Kaprow into raptures. Said he: “It was 
like tons and tons of danger kissing you 
like a powder puff,” 

Once the fun was discovered, no one 
could have enough. The next day the 
foam-making apparatus was driven over 
to the town dump near Springs, another 
artists’ outpost, where the suds spewed 
forth once again so that all the children 
could have a good wallow. “The silliest 
thing I ever saw,” exclaimed one horri- 
fied mother. But not all agreed. 
blast—out of sight. I wish it could hap- 
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... Shoot terrific super 8 movies with 
a new Kodak Instamatic 











Movie Camera! 


Just drop in the film and shoot brighter, sharper movies than 
you've ever seen on a home screen. No threading, no midpoint 
flip-over—the new super 8 film cartridge is factory-loaded for 
you. The KODAK INSTAMATIC M2 Movie Camera has a fast f/1.8 
lens and built-in filter that lets you use the same film indoors 
and out. Battery drive—no winding. Shoot 50 feet of con- 
tinuous film and get movies that are spectacularly bright 

and colorful. They're 50% /arger in area on the film 

than on regular 8mm film. That’s why you can show 

them only on a KODAK INSTAMA or other 

super 8 projector. M2 ea era, less than $40. 
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Clark works here 


Interstate 24 starts here and there's a million yards 
of dirt and rock fo'move. Clark will move it. The 
new Clark-built Michigan tractor shovel loads out 
a truck a minute. Find a big job, you'll find Clark— 
the same LARK | that builds truck-trailers, axles, 
transmissions, lift trucks and commercial food 
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refrigeration. Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 











pen every day,” said one teen-ager. It 
probably won't. The tab for the three- 
day Happening, with the cost of filming, 
was nearly $30,000—a fairly inflation- 
ary sum to pay for such a gas. 


THE TELEPHONE 


Direct Line for Emergencies 

In countless emergencies, the pay 
telephone is the one way to reach help. 
But the pay phone is mute and deat 
until it has been fed its dime. To clear 
the line, Southern New England Tele- 
phone Co. is converting its pay tele- 
phones in Hartford so that the caller 
can get the operator without a coin. 

Operators, who were instructed to 
stay with the call until it had been re- 
layed to the police or fire department, 
logged 48 emergency calls in the first 
three days. A motel owner rushed to a 
pay booth to report that a guest had 
left without paying his parking fee; 
teen-agers were fighting in a_ street; 
suspected robbers were seen breaking 
into a store; and one, fire was spotted. 

Telephone officials were not dis- 
mayed. Said one: “Some of the calls 
may turn out to be pretty low-key 
emergencies, but we'll have to accept 
them in all fairness to the ones which 
may really save a life, prevent a hold- 
up, or get aid faster to an accident.” 
If the six-month experiment works out, 
other Bell systems across the country 
are expected to follow suit. If so, they 
will only be catching up. Paris has al- 
ready begun installing pay phones with 
direct access to the operator in emer- 
gencies, and Londoners have long been 
able to get help by simply dialing 999, 


THE CITY 
Curbing the Fumes 


When it comes to air pollution, en- 
gineers have long pointed an accusing 
finger at the automobile. Last week the 
first significant reports were in. Based 
on tests made in California on 404 new 
models, all equipped with the devices 
required by state law to control exhaust 
fumes and cut down on engine evapo- 
ration, the State Motor Vehicle Pollu- 
tion Control Board found that the new 
equipment had removed 70% of the 
obnoxious, smog-causing gases. 

This is good news for the Los Ange- 
les area, where up to 90% of the daily 
total of 14,225 tons of pollutants lofted 
into the atmosphere have been blamed 
on car engines. The California law is 
the model for federal legislation that 
will go into effect for all "68 models. 
Chrysler has already improved its car- 
buretor and spark adjustment. Ford will 
install its “Imco” (for improved com- 
bustion), and American Motors now 
has approval for its new engine designed 
to cut fume emission. General Motors 
has developed an air-pump system driv- 
en by the fan belt. 

Still to be found: an economical way 
to trap nitrogen oxide, which stains the 
air and still escapes from autos. 
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Why would the 
commodore go around 
pinching cigarettes? 
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Because he smokes 
new Waterford with 
the water tip...the tip 
you pinch for flavor. 


There are tiny capsules of water 
suspended in the tip of every — 
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a fore you light 
up, you pinch the blue lines on 
the Waterford band. This 
releases the moisture. 
That's all. You're ready 
to enjoy the newest 
taste in smoking today. 
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THE LAW 





THE BAR 


The Law as Friend 

“There is a legal explosion!” With 
these words, courtly Orison Swett Mar- 
den, 60, newly elected president of the 
American Bar Association, summed up 
a dominant theme of the A.B.A.’s an- 
nual meeting held last week in Mont- 
real. Such Supreme Court decisions as 
Gideon, Escobedo and Miranda have 
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PRESIDENT MARDEN 
Rights and duties hand in hand. 


sharply expanded the U.S. right to coun- 
sel, requiring the services of many more 
lawyers and a deep change in the atti- 
tude of many A.B.A, members. 

In Marden’s view, it will all be to the 
good, Himself a senior partner in White 
& Case, a prestigious Wall Street firm, 
Marden has long been a leader of the 
legal-aid movement. The poor, he 
thinks, “are more apt to become good 
citizens, more apt to observe the law, 
and to regard the law as their friend 
rather than their enemy,” once they dis- 
cover that “the law protects them to 
the same extent that it protects the 
wealthiest person in the land.” 

Timely Defense. Not many years ago, 
such ideas would have been considered 
heretical by the conservative Southern- 
ers who then controlled the A.B.A. But 
last week the idea of “the law as friend” 
seemed instead to dominate the 5,250 
A.B.A. members meeting at Montreal's 
slab-sided Queen Elizabeth Hotel, At 
first, not all members were quite pre- 
pared for change. The 275-member 
house of delegates very nearly de- 
nounced a key provision of the Johnson 
Administration’s pending civil rights bill, 
which would desegregate Southern fed- 
eral juries by ending the “key man” sys- 
tem of prominent citizens recommend- 
ing veniremen. Instead, all U.S. federal 
jurors would be selected at random 
from voter-registration lists, In a dra- 
matic appearance, Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach delivered an im- 
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passioned defense of the bill and cried: 
“I can’t live with the present system!” 
Impressed, the house of delegates de- 
cided to go along by a vote of 220 to 55. 

A.B.A. committees will labor for 
months ahead on a variety of legal and 
national problems. Studies in the works 
include the 25th Amendment on presi- 
dential disability; Electoral College re- 
form; modernization of the A.B.A.’s 60- 
year-old canons of ethics; and expanded 
legal services for all citizens in all walks 
of life. The A.B.A. also voted to admit 
law students to associate membership 
beginning with their freshman year. 

The house of delegates further au- 
thorized a new A.B.A. Section on In- 
dividual Rights and Responsibilities, 
which Marden hailed as a means of en- 
couraging public understanding that 
rights and duties go hand in hand. “It 
will seek to nurture a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of lawyers in the recog- 
nition and enforcement of these rights 
and responsibilities,” said Marden. 
“When legal rights are challenged or in- 
fringed, as Justice Jackson once ob- 
served, they are worth ‘just what some 
lawyer makes them worth.’ ” 


CRIME 


Meaningless Statistics? 

As the sole source of such national 
statistics, the FBI has once again jarred 
Americans in its 35th annual report on 
Crime in the United States. Among 
persons under 19, says the FBI, “arrests 
for serious crimes increased 47% in 
1965 over 1960.” Are the facts really 
that grim—or are they even grimmer? 

Many lawyers and sociologists now 
question the quality of the FBI statis- 
tics. The critics point out that the FBI 
simply compiles data volunteered by 
police departments, many of which re- 
port crimes in different ways, includ- 
ing not reporting crimes in order to 
soothe the public. Although the FBI now 
collects statistics from 8,500 law-en- 
forcement agencies representing about 
94% of the U.S. population, Columbia 
University Sociologist Sophia Robison 
charges that the final FBI summaries 
are “not worth the paper they're writ- 
ten on.” 

Friendly Murders. According to the 
FBI, for example, Philadelphia endured 
a startling 70% increase in serious of- 
fenses between 1951 and 1953. Why? 
Simply because one police district failed 
to report 5,000 complaints in 1951. 
The new FBI report itself warns readers 
to discount this year’s Baltimore fig- 
ures, which show a 71% crime increase 


from 1964 to 1965, Reason: more ac- 
curate reporting in 1965, compared 
with previous years when Baltimore 


cops kept the peace largely by not tally- 
ing a great many crimes. 

Sociologists are further disturbed by 
the FBI's “index crimes”—murder, for- 
cible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny and auto theft, which 


are usually lumped together in deter- 
mining whether U.S. crime is rising. The 
index is misleading, charges Professor 
Robison, because “less serious crimes 
account for approximately 85% of the 
total arrests.” Critics of the statistics 
also question FBI indications that mur- 
der is rampant in the streets. In the fine 
print, the 1964 FBI report itself noted 
that 80% of U.S. murders are com- 
mitted indoors by the victim’s friends or 
relatives. 

Backward Clocks. Another debate 
rages over the FBI's “crime clocks.” In 
tallying crimes against the person, the 
1964 crime clock registered one mur- 
der every hour, one robbery every five 
minutes, one aggravated assault every 
three minutes. By ignoring the num- 
ber of people actually vulnerable to 
such crimes, says Professor Robison, 
the crime clock presents a distorted 
picture: “Since the base figures cover 
an entire year, the number of offenses 
should be divided by 365 days to rep- 
resent the chances that any one per- 
son would risk. Utilizing this method, 
rough calculations for murder in 1964 
suggest that in the country as a whole, 
the chance of being murdered on a 
given day is approximately one in two 
million.” 

University of Maryland Sociologist 
Peter Lejins has urged key reforms in 
the FBI reports, which he himself helps 
prepare. Auto thefts, he says, should be 
divided between cars actually stolen for 
resale by seasoned pros and those mere- 
ly “borrowed” and then abandoned by 
joyriding youths. Not impressed, the 
FBI has rejected Lejins’ idea on the 
ground that it might encourage joy- 
riding. Lejins also questions the FBI's 
most dramatic statistic—that U.S. 
crime is “rising six times faster than the 
population.” In fact, most crimes have 
always been committed by persons aged 
18 to 24; the 1945 “war baby” boom 
has increased that age group by 25% 
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SOCIOLOGIST ROBISON 
Question of quality, not quantity. 
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across the country. Lejins argues that 
the FBI should at least acknowledge the 
increase as a key factor in “rising 
crime.” So far, the FBI has kept the mat- 
ter under advisement. 


JUDGES 
Back to School 


“It is a lonely, almost tragic thing to 
be made a judge and to be given no 
orientation in all the responsibilities 
that go with the job.” This lament by 
Seattle Superior Court Judge Eugene 
Wright underscores the surprising fact 
that no U.S. law school or bar associa- 
tion has ever provided any training for 
present or future trial judges. When a 
lawyer is appointed or elected to the 
bench, he is terrifyingly on his own, and 
is expected to acquire the judicial craft 
by osmosis, or simply by virtue of his 
black robe. 

Eastern Branch. Judge Wright and 
other faculty members (ten judges, two 
professors of law) have tried to rem- 
edy that lack at the National College of 
State Trial Judges on the Reno campus 
of the University of Nevada. The stu- 
dent body consists of 96 recent recruits 
to the bench in 45 states; they range 
from a Philadelphia Negro judge to a 
jurist from Fairbanks, Alaska. First 
proposed in 1961 by Supreme Court 
Justice Tom Clark, the school has been 
financed by the W. K. Kellogg and 
Max C. Fleischmann foundations, may 
soon have an Eastern branch as well 
as the one at Reno. 

The four-week course, which has 
been oversubscribed each year, com- 
bines the study of largely staff-written 
textbooks and probing seminars on 
hypothetical trial problems. In the pri- 
mary text, The State Trial Judge's Book, 
a budding jurist is taught such crucial 
arts as how to determine whether evi- 
dence is relevant as well as admissible 
under the ever more complex rules of 
exclusion. As for deportment: “He 
should accept this change [from law- 
yer to judge] modestly, graciously and 
with dignity. He is not required to be a 
jolly good fellow nor to depreciate 
himself over his new lot.” Judges old 
and new also study the ten judicial 
commandments composed by Chief 
Judge Edward J. Devitt of Minne- 
sota’s U.S. District Court, which range 
from the cautionary “Remember there 
are no Unimportant Cases” to the evan- 
gelical “Pray for Divine Guidance.” 

Friendly Hundreds. There are no ex- 
ams, grades or attendance records at 
the school; the judges are expected to 
police themselves. Most are so elated by 
the shared experience that they talk 
shop from morning to night, whether in 
class or having a steak fry. The measure 
of what they are learning in Reno was 
summed up by one typically earnest 
student: “I never realized that other 
judges are facing the same problems 
that tortured me. Now I feel as if I have 
hundreds of friends around the country 
who are backing me up. They are peo- 
ple I could call on for advice.” 
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SISTERS POLLY & MIRIAM 
Billy might appreciate the irony. 


WILLS 


The Subject Is Rose’s 

Showman Billy Rose throve on para- 
dox. He was a tiny man who loved tall 
girls, an East Side slum product turned 
art patron and esthete, a Broadway 
hipster who became a shrewd Wall 
Street investor. Though he died six 
months ago, leaving an estate that may 
run as high as $50 million, the para- 
doxes are not ended—Billy Rose has 
yet to be buried. 

Next to George. Getting Billy under- 
ground has been difficult from the end- 
ing. It was first hoped that he could be 
laid to rest amid the $1,000,000 worth 
of garden sculptures that he presented 
last year to Israel’s Hebrew University. 
That idea fell through when the Israeli 
government decided that a museum 
was no place for the remains of a do- 
nor, Next, Billy's sisters, Fiftyish Polly 
Rose Gottlieb, and Sixtyish Miriam 
Stern, scouted Westchester Hills Ceme- 
tery in Ardsley, N.Y. After driving out 
with Executor Arthur Cantor, a Broad- 
way pressagent and producer (The 
Tenth Man), the sisters chose the ceme- 
tery’s biggest plot, which cost some 
$48,000 and lay opposite the grave cf 
Composer George Gershwin. They also 
planned a monument designed by Sculp- 
tor Isamu Noguchi. 

Cantor's fellow executors, Lawyer 
Morris Shilensky and Broker Charles 
Wohlstetter, told Cantor that he had no 
business accompanying the next of kin 
to the cemetery. Then, troubled because 
no price had been agreed upon with 
Sculptor Noguchi for his design, the 
executors demanded written notice from 
the sisters that they would indemnify 
the executors should the courts rule 
that the sum spent for burial was more 
than “a reasonable amount.” 

Outraged, the Rose sisters asked 
Manhattan’s Surrogate Court either to 
dismiss the executors or order them to 
bury the decedent. Surrogate Joseph A. 
Cox denied both motions, ruling that 
“it cannot be said that a fiduciary avail- 
ing himself of a legal remedy is guilty of 
improper conduct.” Added Cox: Bury- 
ing the dead is the privilege of the 
next of kin, while it is “the obligation 





of the executors to pay the reasonable 
funeral expenses.” 

Nothing now prevents the sisters 
from burying Billy. Since Surrogate 
Cox's decision, the executors have taken 
the position that the sisters have a free 
hand to spend a “reasonable” sum on 
the burial. But the sisters seem preoc- 
cupied with their legal battle to break 
Billy's will, specifically the part that left 
the bulk of the estate—made up largely 
of A.T. & T. stock and assorted real es- 
tate—to the Billy Rose Foundation, 
which he set up in 1958 for “nonprofit 
and exclusively religious, charitable or 
educational purposes.” 

Billy's bequests to his sisters general- 
ly reflect his former relations with 
them. Polly is to get $50,000 outright 
and the income from $1,000,000 worth 
of tax-free municipal bonds—about 
$40,000 annually. Miriam gets the in- 
come from $100,000 worth of similar 
bonds—about $4,000 annually. Both sis- 
ters contend that Billy was of sound 
mind in making his bequests to them 
but was under the malign influence of 
unnamed persons in leaving most of his 
estate to the foundation, including the 
$1,100,000 in municipal bonds that 
will revert to the foundation when the 
sisters die. 

On the Shelf. Not surprisingly, Billy's 
non-burial recently made Variety's front 
page: BILLY ROSE ESTATE HUNG-LP . . . 
LEGENDS CONTINUE TO FLOWER IN 
pDEATH. In California, Sister Polly re- 
sponded with an emotional letter to 
Variety in which she blamed every- 
thing on the executors. Columnist Leon- 
ard Lyons last week brightly suggested 
that Billy be buried in the foundations 
of the 50-story skyscraper that will rise 
on the former site of his Ziegfeld Thea- 
ter, the sale of which enriched the es- 
tate by $18 million. In Manhattan, Sis- 
ter Miriam responded with a letter tell- 
ing Lyons not to be “callous.” 

Meanwhile, Billy's mortal remains lie 
in a cold-storage receiving vault at the 
cemetery, Asked what Billy would make 
of it all, a Broadway friend said: “He'd 
be damned mad at first, but then he'd 
see the irony of it; and when he realized 
that his name was in the papers, it would 
be just fine with him.” 
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park. As Municipal Concerts Conduc- 


German expressionist drawings), he 
has amassed an impressive number of 
sketches and first-edition scores by Bee- 
thoven, Mozart and other composers, is 
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FESTIVALS 
Safe with Sound 


Edinburgh may have more class and 
Salzburg more tradition, but no festival 
has a longer season or a larger attend- 
ance, or offers a wider variety of music 
than the public concerts this summer in 
New York City’s Central Park. The 
programs run from Memorial Day 
to mid-September, have so far drawn 
400,000 people—including a record 
80,000 at a single New York Philhar- 
monic performance—who have heard 
jazz, band music, folk-rock, opera, or- 
chestral music, and even a Dutch street 
organ huffing Strauss waltzes. None of 
this activity absolutely guarantees that 
the park will be forever immune to the 
fever of fear and violence that it has 
felt in other summers, but City Parks 
Commissioner Thomas Hoving, with 
support from foundations, business 
firms and the municipal treasury, has 
taken a big step in making the park 
safe with the sounds of music—and 
good music at that. 

The liveliest new sounds in the park 
blare out five nights a week from a 
skating rink, where such stars as Duke 
Ellington, Judy Collins and The Ani- 
mals have sold out the 4,250 seats (at 
$1 each) so often that the producers 
have had to schedule double perform- 
ances in 16 shows, are already planning 
another series next year with expanded 
seating. Another new attraction is the 
Manhattan Opera Company, whose 
English-language productions include an 
Aida that is set in the present-day 
South, with Ramfis as Grand Dragon 
of the Ku Klux Klan and Aida his Ne- 
gro servant. Dance buffs will get their 
chance in two weeks when the park’s 
Shakespeare troupe, now in its twelfth 
season, yields its stage to a nine-day fes- 
tival of ballet, ethnic and modern dance. 

Hoving’s hoopla has perked up the 
park's staid old standby programs too, 
When he staged the Goldman Band's 
opening as a Gay Nineties costume party 
with S¢ beer and hot dogs, 35,000 peo- 
ple turned out, giving the band the big- 
gest audience of its 49 seasons, Other 
orchestral fixtures in the park, catching 
a spillover interest from Philharmonic 
concerts, are getting crowds of up to 
three times larger than usual. 

Sometimes the mélange of music 
from competing camps in the park can 
be distracting. One recent performance 
by the Municipal Concerts Orchestra was 
so bombarded by the thumping, ampli- 
fied rock ‘n’ roll of The Young Ras- 
cals near by that, for many listeners, 
Schubert's Unfinished became Schubert's 
Unheard. More often, however, musical 
textures from silk to denim mingle as 
harmoniously as their motley adherents, 
thousands of whom are experiencing for 
the first time the special pleasures of mu- 
sic against a backdrop of lakes, trees and 
the glittering towers surrounding the 
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tor Julius Grossman says, “The more 
sophisticated and the less sophisticated 
are coming in. It’s becoming the thing 
to do.” 


PIANISTS 


A Later Vintage 

Rain thrummed on the huge tent 
twice during the performance, but the 
audience at the Aspen Music Festival 
in Colorado hardly seemed to notice. 
Onstage, the pianist leaned more in- 
tently over the keyboard and subtly ad- 
justed his tone to bring the music out 
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LATEINER 
Wine ready for decanting. 


over the sound of the shower. Wet or 
dry, it was an excellent performance of 
Beethoven's last and perhaps greatest 
piano sonata (in C minor, Opus I11), a 
piece that alternates between demonic 
fury and lyric contemplation and _ re- 
quires more than mere competence to 
bring off. 

The man who played it so beautifully 
at Aspen was 38-year-old Jacob Latei- 
ner, whom most professionals would 
call “a musician’s musician.” which is 
another way of saying that he lacks the 
glamour and glitter so dazzling to most 
nonprofessionals among concert audi- 
ences. The pros, on the other hand, call 
him one of the finest interpreters of 
Beethoven since Artur Schnabel. “The 
remarkable quality about Lateiner’s 
playing,” says Composer Elliott Carter, 
“is his depth of understanding.” It is an 
understanding that Lateiner has distilled 
from scholarly scrutiny of the original 
manuscripts of the music he plays. A 
collector by inclination (rare books, 


often asked by other musicians to de- 
cipher the Sanskrit-like scratchings of 
Beethoven's notes and handwriting. 

Reviving the Spark. “I am not inter- 
ested in theory or history in collecting, 
but only in how the item can help me 
in my performance,” Lateiner explains. 
No pedant, he uses research to “get 
under the composer's skin” and revive 
the spark and freshness of the creative 
impulse behind the music, “to re-create 
a piece at each time, on each plane, as 
if it had never been played before.” 

The controlled fire of Lateiner’s play- 
ing is notable in someone who flared 
brilliantly at first, then threatened to 
become a burnt-out case. He was born 
in Havana of musical Polish-immigrant 
parents, won a piano scholarship at 
Philadelphia’s Curtis Institute, then at 
18 went to New York in search of “a 
room some place where I could devel- 
op pianistically the way I felt I wanted 
to.” Instead, almost in spite of himself, 
he appeared as a soloist with the Bos- 
ton and NBC symphonies, astonished the 
New York critics with a masterly debut 
recital at Carnegie Hall, made a few 
recordings for Columbia, and embarked 
on a concert career. 

Who Are You? After a three-year 
stint in the Army, however, Lateiner’s 
headlong progress hit a not-so-grand 
pause, Columbia Records ignored him, 
and indeed, Lateiner, who was shy and 
knew nothing of the ways of self-pro- 
motion, never even tried to get his 
recording contract renewed, For several 
years he seemed merely to hover on the 
fringes of the select circle of U.S. pia- 
nists; he never quite won the measure 
of popular acclaim that went to others 
of his generation, such as Gary Graff- 
man and Leon Fleisher. Last month, 
when he called his manager's Los An- 
geles office, a new switchboard opera- 
tor asked curtly: “Who are you and 
what do you play?” It was typical of 
Lateiner that he was wryly amused 
rather than offended. 

But the question is becoming increas- 
ingly unnecessary, In recent years, Ja- 
scha Heifetz and Gregor Piatigorsky 
have paid him the ultimate accolade 
of inviting him to join them in chamber 
music concerts. He has begun record- 
ing for RCA Victor, is now planning 
his first European tour in ten years, 
and between playing and teaching at 
Aspen is working on Composer Carter's 
new piano Concerto, which Lateiner is 
scheduled to introduce with the Boston 
Symphony this fall. 

Lateiner does not try to explain his 
delayed emergence; yet he offers a gen- 
tle, if unwitting hint when he speaks 
about wines, of which he is a connois- 
secur. “The very great ones,” he says, 
“need time to develop; they must ma- 
ture in their own time. This is a very 
complicated and very wonderful thing 
about time and wines.” And pianists. 
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What’s the best place for celebrities to remain incognito? 


Behind a Hertz counter. Nobody’d notice them. 
Nobody's supposed to 


If we’re doing our jobs right, you should be able to take 
us, Our cars, and our service for granted. 


Because we take nothing for granted 
We quietly do everything humanly possible to make our 
new Fords and other cars as near-perfect as we know how. 





We even go so far as to check out whether or not your 
flight will be late arriving, so we can hold someone there 
with the car you reserved. 


It’s not the type of thing that will make the lead item in 
any gossip column. But publicity’s not what we're after. 


We just want to earn your business. That’s all we need to 
feel like a celebrity. 


HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) SS 
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With a card like this, 
who needs cash? 





Charge your whole vacation in Miami on your American Express Card. 


One credit card lets you “Sign & Fly’ to Miami around the world. 
or anyplace around the world. Choose from 87 One card lets you dine at 13,500 famous 


domestic and international airlines. Pay on restaurants around the world. 
your next bill or take a year to pay. One card lets youcharge cars, gas, and gifts. 
One card lets you drift to sleep at the That one card is American Express—the 


Fontainebleau and 20,000 hotels and motels worldwide travel and entertainment card. 


The Company for People Who Travel 


EDUCATION 





TEXTBOOKS 


Big Drive for Balance 

Civil rights groups are plunging into 
a new and foggy field of combat. In 
Congress and state legislatures, they 
are pressing the fight for the multiracial 
textbook, with plenty of pictures and 
stories about Negroes and integration. 
And they are getting results 

The Michigan legislature this summer 
passed a law requiring the state's 
schools to use only history texts that 
“include accurate recording of any and 
all ethnic groups who have made con- 
tributions to world, American or the 
State of Michigan societies.” California 
enacted a similar law last year. The 
NAA.C.P. is compiling lists of texts it 
considers fair, vows “community action 
and protest” against school boards that 
approve books it deems “distorted or 
segregated.” Harlem Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell will question text- 
book publishers at hearings on the topic 
by his House Education and Labor 
Committee late this month, 

Fight for Acceptance. Book publish- 
ers, scenting big sales, are rushing to 
give ethnic groups a better break on 
their pages. The N.A.A.C.P.’s education 
director, June Shagaloff, says that 175 
elementary and preschool! books—most- 
ly readers, health and science texts— 
now mect N.A.A,C.P. standards. But she 
complains that not enough school sys- 
tems are buying them, Sales have been 
made mostly to schools in large north- 
ern cities, but the books are also in use 
in parts of Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virgin- 
ia. Publishers are so competitive that 
they commonly do not divulge sales: 
McGraw-Hill, however, reports that it 
has sold 100,000 such books—an in- 
dication that they are moving well 
throughout the field. Other successful 
textbooks have been put out by Scott 
Foresman, Macmillan, Follett, Chan- 
dler, and Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 

Typically, the books have brightly 
colored pictures—on the cover and in- 
side—of Negro, Puerto Rican and white 
children sitting together on tenement 
steps or splashing together in the spray 
of a fire hydrant. They depict the plight 
of slum children with touches of humor 
and pathos. One story tells of a kid 
who moves to Manhattan's Tenth Street 
and has to beat up the toughest boy 
on the block to be accepted. Main flaw 
in some books is that the integration is 
too tidy: illustrations too often show 
exactly three kids together—one Negro, 
one Puerto Rican and one white. 

Changing the Histories. As the multi- 
racial reader begins to catch on, Negro 
groups are making an even greater push 
to eliminate distortions and omissions 
in history textbooks. Until recently, 
some popular texts depicted the planta- 
tion life of Negro slaves as a carefree 
round of play, song and dance but did 
not mention slave uprisings or the Un- 
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derground Railroad to freedom. Re- 
searchers at Tufts University last month 
completed a study of 24 elementary 
school social studies books, found that 
many are “tinged with racism.” A B'nai 
B'rith study of 24 high school social 
studies texts disclosed that half of them 
did not even mention the 1954 Supreme 
Court school decision, half did not deal 
with the Negro after 1876, and only 
three contained pictures of Negroes and 
whites together. 

The publishers’ main effort to correct 
this has been to produce thin supple- 
mentary books that fill the gaps in Ne- 
gro history, ranging back to the fairly 
rich empires of 8th century Africa. They 


HOLT, RINEHART SOCIAL STUDIES PRIMER 


show the degradation of U.S. slavery, 
profile such authentic but little-known 
Negro leaders as Suffragette Mary 
Church Terrell and Abolitionist’ Fred- 
erick Douglass. They span the terrors 
of lynch law and report on today’s free- 
dom marchers. Best of the supplements 
are Doubleday’s Zenith Books, written 
in a sixth-grade vocabulary but with 
an adult perspective. 

Too Much Glory? It takes longer to 
produce an entirely new, minority-bal- 
anced history, and the first, Benziger 
Brothers’ Land of the Free, is kicking 
up a storm. It says that “in a few in- 
stances, an aroused slave killed a hated 
overseer or his master.” Later, it reports 
that the present-day civil rights drive 
“drew savage resistance from local po- 
lice, the White Citizens Council, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and mobs and assassins.” 
When proposed for use in California 
schools, Land of the Free was denounced 
from the right as being “un-American” 
and too “internationalist.” and from the 
left for not paying enough attention to 
Mexican- and Chinese-Americans. The 
prime complaint, says Retired Los An- 





geles Principal Beulah Quiette, is that 
the book “does everything to glorify the 
Negro.” Its authors—vu.C.L.A.’s John W. 
Caughey, University of Chicago’s John 
Hope Franklin and Harvard's Ernest R. 
May—admit they made some bloopers. 
The text, for example, relates the pio- 
neering civil rights leadership of W.E.B. 
DuBois, fails to note that he became a 
Communist in later life. 

Land of the Free has been approved. 
with minor revisions, for use in all Cal- 
ifornia public schools and in such large 
cities as Kansas City and St. Louis. So 
far, its main competitor is a revised 
edition of Houghton Mifflin’s This Js 
America’s Story. 

The Law & Poison. Most textbook 
publishers insist that they do not pro- 
duce separate editions for North and 





PAGE IN MACMILLAN READER 
A bit too tidy, perhaps, but long overdue. 


South. Though they are not aggressively 
marketing multiracial books in the 
South, they do expect to get more sales 
there. Some publishers tell school-dis- 
trict leaders that books bought with fed- 
eral aid must be racially balanced. Ac- 
tually, the law has no such requirement 
and, says an official of the U.S. Office 
of Education, that kind of federal con- 
trol would be “just political poison— 
totally out of the question,” 

Even under local control, the selec- 
tion and creation of books that portray 
minorities realistically are difficult, deli- 
cate matters. The happy primer whose 
Negro, white and Puerto Rican kids al- 
ways laugh together can be as misleading 
as portrayals of the ever-grinning slave. 
Histories that try to make heroes out of 
such rightfully obscure Negroes as So- 
journer Truth, who was merely one of 
many Negro campaigners against slav- 
ery shortly before the Civil War, lose 
their credibility. Despite these flaws, the 
long-overdue drive for balanced books 
has produced texts that are generally 
more accurate, realistic and engrossing 
than those that today’s adults used. 
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SCIENCE 


(planned flight path) 


Launched from Cape Kennedy 
3:26 p.m. E.D.T., Aug. 10 


Atles booster ] 
jettisoned Ze —“ 


Atlas and 
nose shroud 


separated , 
| 
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injected into 
parking orbit 


Coast in parking orbit 


Injection into ultemate 


photographic orbit Will stay in 
this orbit 
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Aree to be photographed ee 
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initial orbit 


* Second midscourse 
correction up to 70 hrs. 
after launch loptional) 


x First mid-course correction made 
at 8 p.m. E.D.T., Aug. I! 


oe # Oriented to Sun - Moon 


331 6° W Solar pane! and antenna deployed 
- 
@ Agens separated 


2nd Agena ignited (injected into translunar trajectory) 


SPACE 


Around the Moon 

By orbiting the moon last April, Rus- 
sia’s Luna 10 achieved a first that the 
U.S. is striving to match. The Soviet 
spacecraft. apparently lacked photo- 
graphic equipment, and the U.S. now 
aims to take the lead by orbiting the 
moon with five picture-taking satellites 
in a row. Last week Lunar Orbiter | 
soared up from Cape Kennedy and suc- 
cessfully zeroed in on its 237,500-mile, 
92-hour trip to the moon. 

The orbiter’s prime mission is to 
transmit some 350 medium- and high- 
resolution pictures of nine possible land- 
ing sites for U.S. astronauts near the 
lunar equator, It will also take an ad- 
miring look at Surveyor |, which now 
sits silently on the moon’s Ocean of 
Storms after prodigiously transmitting 
more than 11,000 close-up pictures last 
June. After dry-developing its own 
film, Lunar Orbiter | will use a light 
scanner one-twentieth the thickness of 
a human hair to send pictures back to 
earth for kinescope reproduction 

Groping for Gravity. Last Wednes- 
day the orbiter’s Atlas-Agena boosters 
lofted the 850-lb. craft into a parking 
orbit, where it coasted for 28 minutes 
while ground computers honed its 
next course. Then, high above the In- 
dian Ocean, the second-stage Agena en- 
gine reignited and kicked the orbiter 
into its precise moon-bound path. Two 
antennas and four solar-power panels 
snapped out, giving the space craft a 
windmill look. Guidance sensors aligned 
it with the sun; some six hours later, a 
star tracker began hunting for Canopus 
When the sensor repeatedly failed to 
lock onto the guidance star, ground 
controllers made do by using the moon 
instead. 

By week's end, the orbiter was sched- 
uled to reach a crucial point 550 miles 
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away from the moon. There, plans 
called for firing its retrorocket for 93 
minutes and cutting its speed from 
6,000 m.p.h. to 2,000 m.p.h. Purpose 
to let the moon’s gravity capture the 
spacecraft and pull it into “loose lunar 
orbit” on an elliptical course ranging 
from 120 to 1,150 miles above the 
moon. 

Pay-Dirt Passes. If all this works, 
the spacecraft will then be tracked for 
three to seven days in order to de- 
termine whatever variations exist in the 
moon's gravitational field. At the same 
time, the orbiter’s systems will be 
checked out by transmitting pictures of 
the moon's previously unphotographed 
right edge. After the orbit has been 
determined, a blast from the space- 
craft's 100-Ib.-thrust engine is sched- 
uled to lower it as close as 28 miles 
above the lunar surface. Then, zooming 
around the moon at a relative speed of 
4,500 m.p.h. at its lowest point, the 
orbiter will snap its pay-dirt pictures 
during a week of low passes 

From launching to final picture trans- 
mission will take 35 days. At the same 
time, Lunar Orbiter | will continue tts 
other chores—measuring radiation and 
detecting micrometeorites in its scout- 
ing mission for the astronauts yet to 
follow 


OCEANOLOGY 
At the Gates of the Depths 


The U.S. assault on the moon is 
glamorous effort that ranks currently 
with God and motherhood,” cracks As- 
tronaut Scott Carpenter, who recently 
turned aquanaut instead. As he sees it, 
the U.S. actually has far more to gain 
by exploring the ocean depths than by 
reaching for the stars 

So far, limited financial support has 
restricted manned undersea exploration 
to less than 5% of the ocean bottom 


But many scientists fully back Carpen- 
ter’s analysis—and a_ presidential im- 
primatur has apparently opened the 
gates to hydrospace for good. 

Vice President Humphrey now heads 
a nine-man council established by the 
1966 Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act, a significant par- 
allel to the push given the outer-space 
program by then Vice President John 
son's involvement with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, The 
President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee has just released a report urging 
Congress to double oceanology funds to 
$600 million by 1971. Further recom 
mended: a mammoth agency to over- 
see all oceanology—in effect creating 
an earthbound NASA 

Glass Subs. Last week, evidence of 
this bureaucratic enthusiasm surfaced 
at a meeting of top U.S. underwater 
engineers in Los Angeles. High on the 
oceanology agenda: 
> Development of deep-diving research 
craft made from massive, 2?-in.-thick 
glass spheres that provide more buoy- 
ancy and a greater strength-to-weight 
ratio than steel-and-titanium hulled ves- 
sels. Because glass stronger 
under increased water pressure, the 
spheres should be able to resist more 
than 30,000 Ibs. per square inch, which 
is equivalent to depths of 66,000 ft 
At that rate, the glass craft could 
withstand depths almost twice that of 
the 36,000-ft. Marianas Trench off 


eToOws 


Guam, the deepest spot Known on 
earth. 

> A top-priority Navy project for build- 
ing a new fleet of deep-diving submersi- 
bles. Haunted by its ineffectualness dur- 
ing the Thresher disaster, and goaded 
by almost unlimited military possibili- 
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ties, the Navy is spurring development 
of five “deep-submergence rescue ve- 
hicles” (DSRV), capable of working at 
6,000 ft. and scheduled to be opera- 
tional by 1972. Like remora fish hitch- 
ing rides on sharks, the new craft will 
hook on to conventional nuclear sub- 
marines and be carried along to rescue 
sites. Also on the drawing boards: four 
research subs capable of descending 
20,000 ft. and opening up 98% of the 
ocean bottom to free-moving, manned 
exploration. 

> The first atomic-powered deep-diver, 
now under way at General Dynamics’ 
Electric Boat Division at Groton, Conn. 
Called NR-1, the craft has been re- 
ported to measure about 60 ft. long. 
Mission: to carry two scientists and a 
five-man crew close to the sea bottom 
for several weeks at a time, thus achiev- 
ing more independence from the sur- 
face than any other previous research 
submersible. 

Conquering Hydrospace. In West 
Palm Beach, a privately developed 22-ft.- 
long submersible is nearing completion 
for a planned dive in the early fall. De- 
signed jointly by Perry Submarine 
Builders, Inc., and Ocean Pioneer Ed- 
win Link, the PLC-4 will be “flown” 
under water by means of helicopter- 
like propellers at the stern and over- 
head. It will take two crewmen and 
two scuba divers to a maximum depth 
of 1,500 ft., where the divers can exit 
to the water from a pressurized com- 
partment, returning to live aboard. 

Talk of sea-bottom exploration, aqua- 
culture (underwater agriculture) and 
even water-breathing, gilled humans 
used to be dismissed as mere rapture 
of the deeps. But no longer. By extend- 
ing his technology from the present 
400-ft. levels to 5,000 ft., man may 
soon gain direct access to the conti- 
nental shelves and slopes. Potential re- 
sult: conquest of another 10% of the 
earth's surface—an area roughly equal 
to that of the moon. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Hairy Argument 
For eight months, an erudite debate 
has roiled the letters column of the jour- 


nal Science. At sober issue: How did | 


man lose his body hair? 

Geneticist Bentley Glass incited the 
fuss last winter when he suggested that 
human bodies began balding as soon as 
warm clothes ended the need for tufted 
torsos. Scoffing, one writer charged 
Glass with Lamarckianism, the discred- 
ited 1809 theory of French Naturalist 
Jean Baptiste Lamarck, who argued that 
giraffe necks grew long because the ani- 
mals preferred eating treetop leaves and 
that such acquired characteristics could 
be passed on to offspring. In rebuttal, 
Glass argued that man’s use of fire as 
well as clothing changed his environment 
enough “to make hairiness an inconse- 
quential feature, except on the more 
exposed parts of his anatomy.” Coun- 
tered another scientist: What about 
“man’s retention of abundant tufts in 
the axillae and pubic regions?” 

Anthropologist C. Loring Brace wad- 
ed in with the observation that humans 
who now wear the least clothing have 
the least hair on their bodies; those who 
wear the most have the greatest amount 
of hair, Brace believes that man lost his 
hair by hunting in the noon heat of 
tropical days; natural selection favored 
the relatively hairless hunters, whose 
bodies were best equipped to dissipate 
heat. This happened more than half a 
million years ago, says Brace, or roughly 
400,000 years before man developed 
clothing. 

Another debater suggests that ticks, 
fleas and lice living in the fur of hirsute 
early man carried epidemic diseases that 
destroyed whole populations, thus weed- 
ing out those carrying the hair gene. So 
far, no one really Knows the answer. 
Perhaps the change was simply esthetic: 
bristly bachelors began preferring dep- 
ilous dames. 





ATOM-POWERED DEEP-DIVER 
For real rapture, how about growing gills? 
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If you own $100,000 
worth of securities 


»..OF more — 
Rerum eS 


You probably want most of the things 
that our customers who are like you 
also want. 


Primarily, of course, you want your 
investments to be basically sound. 
You'd like to feel that the stocks you 
own really belong in your portfolio... 
that right now they're the best you can 
buy for your purposes. 

And you want them to stay that way— 
this year, next year, ten years from 
now. 

No, you don't want a stream of sug- 
gestions, constant phone calls, or a lot 
of useless information. 


But you do want guidance when guid- 
ance is needed. You do wanta thorough 
review of your entire portfolio when- 
ever it's indicated and information 
about any business developments that 
can affect your holdings. And certainly 
you want to know about any better- 
than-average opportunity to buy orsell. 
Then when you place an order, you 
expect prompt, accurate, and intelli- 
gent execution—positive confirmation 
as soon as possible. 

Finally, if you're anything like the 
people we know, you don't want to 
be burdened with paperwork, records, 
and bookkeeping. You'll be more than 
satisfied to let us hold your securities 
in safekeeping, clip your coupons, col- 
lect your dividends, keep you advised 
of rights and conversions, and furnish 
you with a detailed statement of your 
account each month, complete with a 


| record of all your transactions. 








If you own $100,000 worth of securi- 
ties, or more, that's the clearest picture 
we can draw of the help and service 
we think you want... the kind of help 
and service we're geared to give. And 
we make no “service charges” of any 
kind. If you would like more partic- 
ulars, may we invite your inquiry. 





MEMBERS N. Y, STOCK EXCHANGE ANO OTHER 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 10005 
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ART 





EXHIBITIONS 


Recalling Isadora 

She was the model of every artist's 
dream. “Imagine,” wrote French Dram- 
atist Henri Lavedan, “a woman with 
a body that suggests the perfection of 
Greek sculpture.” “An antique marble,” 
marveled Sculptor Antoine Bourdelle. 
“The Parthenon itself!” exclaimed Critic 
Carl van Vechten. She was America’s 
first great dancer, Isadora Duncan. 

Unfortunately, no movie camera re- 
corded Isadora’s magnificent improvisa- 
tions. But as the toast of tout Paris 
during the Belle Epoque, Isadora was 


COLL. DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 





DUNCAN BY RODIN 


the most portrayed woman in the world, 
Thanks to the sketches and plaster mod- 
els by such artists as Auguste Rodin, 
Bourdelle and André Dunoyer de Se- 
gonzac, her magnificent gestures and 
magnetic personality were captured, 
and last week Isadora was “on” again 
—this time in the Bourdelle Museum 
in Paris’ Montparnasse, where over a 
hundred drawings, sketches and figure 
studies of her were on display. 

It was the arts that first instructed 
Isadora in the dance. Fresh off a cattle 
boat from New York in 1899, she and 
her brother haunted the Louvre, partic- 
ularly its Greek sculpture collection, 
where Isadora sought models for her 
movements. Once they were found, she 
cast off the traditional ballet corset and 
slippers, danced barefoot in a transpar- 
ent Greek tunic to a storm of mixed 
scandal and approval. By the time she 
died at the age of 49 in 1927, when her 
long red shawl caught in the wheel of 
a sports car and strangled her, she had 
ushered in the whole modern movement 
of interpretive dancing. 

Of all the artists who sought to en- 
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shrine her, none had such means to 
match her genius as Rodin. Even their 
first meeting was Olympian. “My pil- 
grimage to Rodin,” she recalled. “re- 
sembled that of Psyche seeking the God 
Pan in his grotto, only I was not asking 
the way to Eros, but to Apollo. He 
showed his works with the simplicity of 
the very great.” The aging sculptor re- 
turned her admiration with a passion, 
sketched Isadora and her pupils count- 
less times, once sighed: “If only I could 
have had models like this when I was 
younger.” Isadora responded in kind: 
“What a pity! Surely Art and all life 
would have been richer thereby!” 


BROWN BROTHER 
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DUNCAN DANCING 
Psyche sought the great God Pan. 


PAINTING 


Summer Dies as Slowly 

If William Faulkner had made Gavin 
Stevens an artist instead of a lawyer, 
chances are the Mississippi novelist’s 
folksy philosopher would have been just 
about the spitting image of Carroll 
Cloar. As it is, Cloar never made it into 
print, but with the retrospective of his 
works currently making the rounds of 
nine Southern cities, he has clearly add- 
ed a colorful chapter of his own to the 
legendary South (see color page). 

Most of his material comes from his 
own backwoods boyhood spent on a 
2.500-acre cotton plantation in the Ar- 
kansas Delta country. There, as a youth, 
he listened in on back-porch yarn spin- 
ning, submitted to hell-fire-and-damna- 
tion sermons. saw ghosts at the foot of 
his four-poster and, like many another 
adolescent, doubted his own provenance 
("Was 1 adopted? Had I been stolen 
from the gypsies?”). Unlike most chil- 
dren, though, he drew constantly. “At 
first it was only cowboys, then it was 
baseball and football players. Finally,” 





he recalls. “I drew a cowgirl.” Not long 
after, Cloar. like many an ambitious 
Southerner—in real life as well as in 
Faulkner novels—set out for Memphis. 

Like It Is. It was another 15 years 
before he was to distill all of these ex- 
periences into a running narrative capa- 
ble of recollecting an era. Going from 
Memphis to New York to Saipan, Cloar 
skipped from cartooning to lithography 
to painting pinup girls on the fuselages 
of B-29s. Returning from the service, 
he got a Guggenheim fellowship for oil 
painting, was ready to throw in the tow- 
el when he discovered the technique 
of tempera. About the sume time he 
settled in Memphis. Somehow, medium 
and milieu matched each other per- 
fectly and Cloar, now 53, was soon 
the master of his own distinctive style 
—a kind of sophisticated primitivism. 

“You see,” he says, “I never studied 
painting. When I decided to paint, | 
started the way primitive painters do, 
just trying to paint it like it is.” Paint- 
ing it like it is does not mean simply re- 
cording a scene; Cloar feels he must 
color the experience, sift’ the facts 
through memory and imagination. To 
bring his memories alive, he often turns 
to a well-worn family album, It helps 
with the crucial details, he says, “the 
features, the dress, the wrinkles—the 
things you'd never remember.” 

He also preserves masses of clippings 
and miscellaneous photographs, which 
he somehow manages to unearth when 
they fit an idea, Where the Southern 
Cross the Yellow Dog—which depicts 
the Moorhead, Miss., crossing of the 
Southern Railway and the old Yazoo 
City Line, colloquially known as “the 
Yellow Dog”—was inspired by a line 
from W. C. Handy’s Yellow Dog Blues 
that Cloar had jotted down on a scrap 
of paper. 

In His Mind's Eye. Other paintings 
spring more naturally out of the past. 
“My father was a big man,” recalls 
Cloar, “and I couldn't help wondering 
as a boy if he wasn’t big as a tree. Ac- 
tually, | thought he was a little too big, 
and I didn’t quite approve of him.” As 
Cloar portrayed him in 1955, his father 
is indeed as big as a tree, and he himself 
is a pouting boy in a soapbox racer look- 
ing for all the world as if Pa had broken 
a branch on him that day. 

Some things never change, of course, 
says Cloar. “Summer dies as slowly and 
stubbornly as ever. But the gravel road 
is blacktopped now, there are fewer trees 
and more and more ordered rows of 
cotton. If you go northward in Arkan- 
sas you might see people who stepped 
out of my mother’s album—early Amer- 
ican faces, timeless dress and timeless 
customs. But perhaps they are chang- 
ing, too—the last of an old America 
which isn’t long for this earth.” 

So while he can still see the scenes in 
his mind’s eye, Cloar means to continue 
recording the life he knew. In that way, 
though an older America may pass, on 
Cloar’s canvases its memory will remain 
vivid and fresh. 
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HOMESPUN REGIONALISM 
OF CARROLL CLOAR 


With crisp, hot colors, the Arkansas- 
born painter, now living in Tennessee, 
spins half-tcld tales. “My Father Was 
Big as a Tree” (1955) reminisces over 
his lumbering. ex-logger dad, while 
“Where the Southern Cross the Yellow 
Dog” (1965), which is a line from a 
W. C. Handy blues song, evokes moody 
emptiness of railroad tracks to nowhere, 
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MEDICINE 





CONTRACEPTION 
The Safe and Effective Pills 


No previous medical phenomenon 
has ever quite matched the headlong 


U.S. rush to use the oral contracep- 
lives now universally known as “the 
pills.” An estimated 5,000,000 Amer- 


ican women now take them; and, as a 
special advisory committee of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration said: 
“Never have so many people taken such 
potent drugs voluntarily over such a 
protracted period for an objective other 
than the control of disease.” 

The committee was appointed almost 
a year ago to study the efficacy and 
safety of the pills. Its report, published 
this week, makes two main points: 1) 
the pills are more than 99% effective, 


ders, According to the Government's 
admittedly incomplete data on annual 


death causes, roughly 17 out of every 
1,000,000 women die of such disor- 
ders. The researchers had no better 


base to go on: they also could only as- 
sume that pill-taking women have at 
least the same thromboembolic disease 
incidence as the general population, As 
a result, they multiplied 17 by 5 and 
came to the conclusion that approxti- 
mately 85 of the 5,000,000 pill-taking 
women should have died in 1965 from 
the effects of traveling clots, with no 
other apparent cause. In fact, a study 
of all available death certificates showed 
only 13 such deaths. 

The committee offered two 
sible explanations: either many doctors 
failed to report that the women who 


pos- 


10 haFSLaLM. no Chlowsmne 
on 





DOCTORS 


“Spare Time” in Viet Nam 

In the operating room at Danang 
East, two green-gowned Navy surgeons 
wielded their scalpels as Medical Corps 
technicians hovered around the table. 
But the patient was not one of the U.S. 
Marines for whose after-battle care the 
big Navy hospital primarily in- 
tended. She was Hoi Pham Tri, a tiny, 
frail Vietnamese girl of 13. 

For four hours Neurosurgeon Paul 
Pitlyk and Orthopedist Kenneth Spence 
worked on the prone patient’s cervical 
spine. They cut under the spinal cord, 
removed the tooth-shaped projection 
that hooks the second vertebra into the 
first just below the skull, and then delib- 
erately fractured the two vertebrae 
The white spinal cord continued to pul- 
sate regularly, but there was no assur- 
ance that Hoi Pham would ever move 
her limbs again—until the surgeons gave 
a sharp tweak to her left leg. It kicked 
up smartly, 


Was 


Mixed Motives. For the surgeons, no 
less than for Hoi Pham, that reaction 
Was a near miracle. For two months 


AN ORAL 
CONTRACEPTIVE 
THAT WILL LET HER 
BE HERSELF 
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Sensation behind a yellow light. 


far more so than any other contracep- 
live, if taken regularly on the prescribed 
schedule; 2) they are safe and have no 
major deleterious side effects, as far as 
anyone can tell. In fact, the committee 
noted tentative evidence that the pills 
may have welcome benefits in protec- 
tion against emphasized 
that it is still too to draw firm 
conclusions. 

Clots & Cancer. On the key issue of 
whether the pills are really safe, the 
formal report took refuge behind a 
double negative: “The committee finds 
no adequate scientific data, at this time, 
proving these compounds unsafe for 
human use.” A committee spokesman 
translated: “We wanted to put a word 
of caution, to put a yellow light, not 
a green light, on the matter.” 

The pills have been suspected as pos- 
sible factors in some women’s deaths, 
but the report found no clear evidence 
of the pills’ guilt. The committee's dif- 
ficulty was that there are few reliable 
bases for comparison—no one knows 
the incidence of various disorders and 
diseases among women generally, in- 
cluding those who have never taken 
the pills. 

This is especially true of thrombo- 
embolic (traveling blood-clot) disor- 


disease, but 
early 
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died of the thromboembolism had been 
taking the pills—or else the pills are ac- 
tually protective against such disease. 
Cautiously, the committee chose un- 
derreporting as an explanation. But it 
could not rule out the alternative. 

Much more is known about the gen- 
eral incidence of breast cancer; and on 
statistical evidence, among the thou- 
sands of cases, there should have been 
hundreds among pill-taking women. Yet 
FDA files showed only one such case. 
Again, the experts concluded that doc- 
lors had simply failed to say whether 
their breast-cancer victims had been on 
the pills. 

Unenforceable Rule. The committee 
paid no heed to minor side effects such 
as acne and weight gain. Even on the 
major effects, the pills cannot be certi- 
fied as completely safe until after years 
of detailed study on tens of thousands 
of patients. But the committee felt con- 
fident enough to recommend that the 
FDA stop forbidding doctors to pre- 
scribe the pills for more than four con- 
secutive years. To this the FDA agreed, 
he rule is unenforceable and penalizes 
poor patients getting the pills at clinics. 
Apparently, the committee concluded, 
the pills cause no major harmful effects 
within four years. 


the child had stoically borne a pain in 
her neck that gradually forced her head 
toward her shoulder at a grotesque 30 
angle, With paralysis from strangulation 
of her spinal column, she could no long- 
er walk, could barely move her arms. A 
corpsman took Hoi Pham to Project 
Viet Nam civilian doctors, who have vol- 
unteered to care for civilians (Time, 
May 20). With no neurosurgeon among 
them, they referred her to the Navy. 
Dr. Pitlyk found that Hoi Pham had 
been walking around with a broken neck 

The case of Hoi Pham Tri illustrates 
the growing, voluntary response of U.S 
military doctors and corpsmen to the 
medical problems of civilians. In the 
slack times between treating service- 
men’s wounds and illnesses, many doc- 
tors in the three medical corps have 
turned to treating the Vietnamese, Their 
motives are admittedly mixed, One is 
concern for the helpless, neglected sick; 
another is the challenge of severe cases 
“Imagine!” says Dr. Pitlyk, “I wouldn't 
have seen a case like Hoi Pham’s in five 
years at any emergency ward in the 
U.S., where people just don't walk 
around with broken necks.” Surgeons 
also enjoy a respite from the depressing 
monotony of treating the destructive ef- 
fects of war. 

Operation Harelip. The Army, which 
Operates most of the U.S. military hos- 
pitals in Viet Nam, is hesitant about 
letting its medics take on civilian care, 
insisting that “our mission is to support 
our own troops.” After a rash of plastic 
surgery for cleft-palate victims won the 
nickname “Operation Harelip” for all 
U.S, compassionate services, the Army 
officially put aid to civilians on an 
“emergency only” basis, partly on the 
ground that noisy children were dis- 
turbing sick servicemen. 

But at the Army’s biggest facility, the 
85th Evacuation Hospital at Qui Nhon 
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in the Central Highlands, the restrictions 
are being quietly ignored. Colonel Har- 


Will success spoil Lady Hilton old C. Murphree, a neurosurgeon who 


e commands the 85th, smiles and says: 
service? “Everyone else is taking chances over 
ss . here, so I don’t know why we shouldn't.” 

t H lt Though casualties are increasing at the 
Le 1i1ton worry about it. 85th, there are still some widely spaced 
beds available for children: for women 
patients, a simple isolating screen is sul- 
ficient. Last week Orthopedist William 
E. Burkhalter had almost completed a 
long series of operations, including ten- 
don transplants, to give the use of fin- 
gers to a boy whose hand had been 
fused into a shapeless mass in a fire. 
Even among infants there are battle 
casualties: Dr. Murphree has removed 
a mortar fragment from deep in_ the 
brain of a three-day-old child. Dr. Rob- 
ert Filler has taken a Chinese .25-cal. 
bullet from inside the heart of a three- 
year-old montagnard girl. 

Friend or Foe? When the hospitals 
are flooded with military casualties, 
even the most humanitarian command- 
ers must turn civilians away. And some 
doctors and corpsmen dislike giving any 
aid to a population that they distrust. 
Even at Danang East, after a recent 
mortar attack, corpsmen grumbled at 





Our Lady Hilton Rooms have been a great success and we intend to keep 
them that way. Travelling women like all the extras they get. Such as skirt 
hangers, shower caps, sewing kit and many others. And a Lady Hilton Rep- sdmittinn patients f sient aid 
resentative to help with any personal hotel needs. All this at no extra cost. * papell paten’® delta se an bia 
pital. “How do we know,” one asked, 


For Reservations: Call any Hilton Reservation Office (see phone book) or “that these aren't the people who were 


any Hilton or Statler Hilton HILTON HOTELS shooting at us last night?” 
hotel or inn. But the majority are determined to 


give what help they can. Two Navy doc- 
tors have opened a 32-crib children’s 
hospital near Danang, tackled such cases 
or to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities as that of a three-year-old girl so mal- 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus nourished that she weighed in at only 12 
Ibs. After six weeks of treatment, she 
August 10, 1986 was up to 21 Ibs. Marine Corps com- 
manders now encourage other battalion 
medics to open similar facilities. Doc- 
$25,000,000 tors in the Danang area have formed 
the | Corps Medical Society to promote 
Continental Telephone Corporation and coordinate civic action. Its first 
meeting this month was such a success 
that one doctor declared: “Pretty soon 
514% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due August 1, 1986 we'll be having A.M.A. conventions.” 

Meanwhile, across the Danang com- 
pound, Hoi Pham Tri still lay in a frame 
brace with her head in tongs. She would 
be immobilized that way for weeks to 
Price 100% come. But for the first time in months, 
Candi niagroed teherentsacme Aare te) her neck was straight, and she could 
—_— - move her frail limbs freely, and she 

smiled her gratitude to the medics. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State DRUGS 


Be es get teas erin wh Bae, Cut Rate for Medicare 
For four years, New Jersey's Hoff- 
mann-La Roche Inc. has provided free 
drugs for any private patient whose 
doctor certifies that he cannot afford 
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Who's 

not riding 
the price 
skyrocket ? 


The electric company people 


—the folks at your investor-owned electric light and power companies. While 
the price of nearly everything else keeps rising, they work hard to keep 
the unit price of electric service low. The fact is, today the average American 
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ae pays about 15% less per kilowatt-hour than it did 10 years ago! 
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SKIING 


French Snowball 

Since skiers spend so much of their 
time upside down anyhow, it made a 
certain sort of sense to hold the World 
Alpine Ski Championships last week in 
Portillo, Chile—where it was the mid- 
dle of winter, and temperatures dipped 
to —4°. It was hardly surprising, either, 
that the French turned up in force and 
swept practically everything in sight. 
Who stays in Paris in August, except 
tourists? 

Led by Jean-Claude Killy, 23, and 
Marielle Goitschel, 21, the French were 
heavy favorites at Portillo. U.S. hopes 
ran high, too, for a team that Coach 
Bob Beattie said was in the “best con- 
dition ever.” Vermont's Billy Kidd, 23, 
was back in form, recovered from an 
ankle injury that had forced him out 
of competition after a series of spectac- 
ular victories in Europe last winter. And 
the rest of the U.S. squad had been 
training steadily for a full year—at a 
cost of some $200,000, 

Competition had not even begun at 
Portillo when disaster hit the U.S, team. 
Zipping down a slope at 60 m.p.h. in 
practice, Kidd lost his balance, skittered 
200 yds., and snapped both bones in 
his right leg. Colorado's Jim Barrows 
injured a knee and an elbow, had to be 
scratched from the men’s downhill; Ida- 
ho's Walter Falk fell during the race 
and suffered a concussion, The bright 
young star of the women’s team, Cali- 
fornia’s 16-year-old Penny McCoy, did 
give the U.S. one medal—its only one— 
when she finished third in the ladies’ 
special slalom. But a sprained ankle 


forced her out of the grand slalom. 
The American injuries, plus an un- 





PERILLAT 


accountably bad showing by the Austri- 
an team, turned the world champion- 
ships into a French snowball. Marielle 
Goitschel won both the ladies’ giant 
slalom and the women’s combined cham- 
pionship. Annie Famose won the ladies’ 
special slalom, and Jean-Claude Killy 
streaked down the 1|.7-mile course at an 
average speed of 63 m.p.h. to take the 
men’s downhill. Then the “old man” of 
the French team, 26-year-old Guy Pé- 
rillat, a shopkeeper from Chamonix who 
had never won a world title before, beat 
Killy at his own specialty: the giant 
slalom. By week's end, with only the 
men’s special slalom and combined to 
go (and Killy favored to win both), 
French skiers had won five out of the 
six events, collected an even dozen ol 
the 18 gold, silver and bronze medals 
awarded at the championships. 


BASEBALL 


Three in a Row? 

He does everything wrong. He stands 
so far back in the batter's box that he 
cannot possibly reach a curve before 
it breaks. He holds the bat at the very 
end, actually gripping the knob on the 
handle with the fingers of his right hand, 
He hardly ever gets a base on balls 
because he swings at practically every- 
thing; and he does not bother to study 
opposing pitchers, or even learn their 
names. “You never hit the pitcher,” he 
shrugs, “just the pitch.” Batting is all a 
matter of luck anyway. “You no lucky, 
you get no hits,” he says. “You gotta 
be lucky.” 

All of which makes Minnesota’s Tony 
Oliva, 25, just about the luckiest hitter 
in baseball—and close to the best. In 
1964, as a baby-faced Cuban farm lad 


th wence 


GOITSCHEL 


Where to go in August. 
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SLUGGER OLIVA 
Terror to what's-his-name. 


who spoke practically no English 
(“Tony talks so bad,” cracked Fellow 
Cuban Zoilo Versalles, the Twins’ short- 
stop, “that he even says ‘ain't’ in Span- 
ish"). Outfielder Oliva hit 32 home runs 
and batted .323—thus becoming the 
first rookie ever to win the American 
League’s batting championship. Last 
year, playing with a bad knee and a 
painfully bruised hand, he drove in 98 
runs, led the Twins to the American 
League pennant and won his second 
straight batting title with an average of 
321. Last week the Twins were going 
nowhere. Trailing the Baltimore Ori- 
oles by 15 games, they were having 
trouble just staying in the first division, 
Oliva once again was leading the league. 
Bouncing out of a brief slump, he 
banged out two hits in three trips against 
the Kansas City Athletics, boosted his 
batting average to .320, and allowed: 
“IT stay lucky, I got a chance to win 
the title again.” If Oliva does, he will 
be the first American Leaguer to win 
three straight batting championships 
since Ty Cobb in 1919. 

Even with Boxing Gloves. Oliva’s 
haphazard style would have horrified 
Perfectionist Cobb. It terrifies opposing 
pitchers. “Where are you going to pitch 
the guy?” asks California's Dean 
Chance. “Earlier this year | jammed him 
and he hit the ball into the rightfield 
seats. So the next time I went outside 
with him and he hit the ball 350 ft. 
into the leftfield stands.” Twins Man- 
ager Sam Mele says, “I think the kid 
could hit wearing boxing gloves,” pre- 
dicts that Oliva may yet become the 
first big-leaguer to bat .400 since Ted 
Williams—who hit .406 in 1941. “It is 
a lot of tough to hit .400,” says Tony. 
“But everything is possible here.” 

The most relaxed of baseball's super- 
stars, Oliva is also possibly the most 
retiring. Although he is a bachelor and 
earns something like $30,000 a year, 
he lives in a 12-ft.-by-15-ft. hotel room 
in downtown Minneapolis, does not 
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smoke, drinks only an occasional beer, 
didn’t have a car until the fans gave 
him one, and his notion of a big night 
is a steak dinner and an early movie— 
followed by ten hours of sleep. His 
only extravagances are relatives and 
clothes. He sends money to the folks 
back home, runs up big phone bills 
calling them. The clothes are only partly 
for him. “I fill all my closets with suits,” 
he says, “but me give a lot of them away 
to my friends.” 


HORSE RACING 


Inexact but Incorporated 
When Eddie Neloy was !I4 and a 
sophomore in high school, he ran away 


from home to become a jockey. “How 
was I to know,” he sighs, “that I was 
going to grow up to be 6 ft. 2 in. tall 
and weigh 220 Ibs.?” Since Eddie 


couldn't ride, he wound up coaching 
Now head trainer for the Phipps fami- 
ly (Millionaire Sportsman Ogden Phipps. 
his son Dinny Phipps and his mother 
Mrs. H. C. Phipps), Neloy, 45, is the 
most successful conditioner of thorough- 
bred race horses in the U.S 

Unlike many big stables that concen- 
trate On quantity—running hordes of 
horses in cheap races and hoping for a 
small but steady return—the Phippses’ 
is strictly a quality operation. There are 
only 32 horses in the stable, and five of 
those are two-year-old “maidens” who 
have yet to enter a race because of in- 
jury, inability or lack of seasoning. Of 
the remaining 27, fully a dozen are 
stakes winners, and another four have 
placed in stakes races, The star of the 
stable is Buckpasser, a son of Tom Fool, 
who won more money last year ($568,- 
096) than any two-year-old in history, 
has won eight out of nine races so far 
this year—setting a world record (1 
min. 32% sec.) for the mile in the 
process—and needs only to win this 
week’s Travers Stakes at 


Saratoga to 





TRAINER NELOY (WITH BUCKPASSER & GREAT POWER) was 
A coach wanted to be quarterback. 
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become the first’ three-year-old 
millionaire. 

Double Play. Only slightly less spec- 
tacular is Great Power, a two-year-old 
with five victories in seven starts and 
$97,225 in the bank. Two weeks ago, at 
Illinois’ Arlington Park, Buckpasser won 
the American Derby—on the same day 
that Great Power was winning the Sap- 
ling Stakes at New Jersey's Monmouth 
Park. That double play was worth $146,- 
791, gave Trainer Neloy a total of 29 
stakes victories so far this year, and 
boosted the Phippses’ 1966 winnings 
to more than $1,400,000, 

Since his cut of those winnings is a 
flat 10% plus expenses, it is no wonder 
that Neloy is no longer Eddie Neloy, 
Esq., but Eddie Neloy, Inc. A World 
War If machine gunner who lost the 
sight of his right eye at Anzio, he mood- 


equine 


ily insists that “training is an inexact 
science” —but since 1945, when he sad- 
died his first winner, Neloy has won 
700-odd races and 17 of his horses 


have won more than $100,000 in a sin- 
gle year. Before he signed on with the 
Phippses last November, Eddie worked 
mostly as a “public” trainer for as many 
as 14 owners at the same time, earned 
a reputation for spotting hidden talent 
in horses that other trainers had given 
up on. In 1963, he invested $125,000 
of Gedney Farm’s money in a promis- 
ing colt named Gun Boat—plus a so-so 
horse named Gun Bow that was thrown 
in to sweeten the deal. Gun Boat broke 
a leg. Gun Bow won $798,722. 

Game Plans. Training thoroughbreds, 
says Neloy, is much like coaching a 
football team: “Horses are athletes, the 
same as humans. The only difference 
is that humans talk. My job is to per- 
suade the horses—or force them—to 
do their best.” He regards jockeys as 
his “quarterbacks,” and like any 
football coach, he spends a lot of time 
working out his game plans. 

“A good horse, improperly managed, 


good 


might win $100,000,” says 
Neloy. “But proper man- 
agement can double or tri- 


ple those earnings. Some- 
times I can study the horses 
read the 


in a race, I can 
picture, and I'm just posi- 
tive that this is the way 


that race will be run.” An 
inveterate bettor (“I love 
action”), he does not hesi- 


tate to back up his predic- 
tions with cash—whenever 
he can get odds of 3-1 or 
better. Unfortunately for 
Gambler Neloy, the horses of 
Trainer Neloy rarely go off 
at odds that long. 


The one horse to beat Buck- 
passer this year: Impressive, a 
Phipps stablemate since sold but 
at that time trained by Neloy, 
which scored a 42-length victory 
in an allowance race 
Hialeah Park last February. It 
Buckpasser’s first start of 
the season 
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hit 
confidently 


You’ve got enough to think about on 
the tee without worrying about your 
golf ball. With Titleist you can try 
any shot you dare — confidently. 


Cut the corner, take the short way 
home if you feel strong enough. 
Titleist won't let you down. Every 
Titleist performs like every other: no 
“rocks,” no “duds.” Each Titleist 
Golf Ball gives maximum response 


No other ball can claim more — or 
near as much, for that matter. 


Play precision-made Titleist, the ball 
that more professionals and top am- 
ateurs have relied on than any other 
— for seventeen straight years. 


ACUSHNET 
GOLF BALLS 


Soild through golf course pro shops only 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





ON LOCATION 
O.K., Everybody Out of the Pool 


The swimming pool is empty except 
for a man who is drifting around in an 
inner tube, a martini glass in his hand, 
a party hat on his head. He is stoned 
Into the pool plop Neddy Merrill and 
a bikinied blonde. They shake the man 
awake. “Know what day this is?” The 
drunk couldn't care less. Neddy and the 
blonde swim the length of the pool, get 
out and move on. Neddy Merrill is 
Burt Lancaster, the girl is Starlet Janet 
Landgard, and the scene ts trom a 
movie called The Swinumer, now being 
filmed in Connecticut's Fairfield Coun- 
ty, a quaintly sybaritic suburb of New 
York City, The picture is an adaptation 
of John Cheever’s short story about 
Neddy’s attempt to drown his troubles 
with what he thinks is a lark—a_nine- 
pool, cross-country and portage 
to his home, But the real lark is for the 
Fairfield gawkers to watch a film com- 
pany at work in their own backyards 

Hydrophobic He-Man. The 


ducers chose the Connecticut location, 


swim 


pro- 


says Director Frank Perry (David and 
Lisa), chiefly because it matches 
Cheever’s Eastern setting. Hollywood 


pools are not right anyway. Burt Lan- 
caster, for example, has a little $30,000 
layout in Bel Air, with a heating sys- 
tem, a waterfall and a tributary run- 
ning into the living room, It was too 
splashy for Cheever country, so Lan- 
& Co. had to go East. To add 
insult to imposition, Hollywood He- 
Man Lancaster was required to take 
three months of swimming lessons first 
to cure his mild hydrophobia. 

By the time shooting was ready to 
begin last month, the producers had 


custer 


chosen most of the private pools for 











LANCASTER & LANDGARD AT WORK 
Adding insult to imposition, 
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Lancaster's swimathon. The homeown- 
ers went along for fees of about $500 a 
day and assurance that the film crews 
would use mobile toilet facilities and 
not go traipsing into people’s houses. A 
single exception was the star, who one 
evening appeared in a terry-cloth robe 
at one back door and asked: “Are you 
the lady of the house? 'm Burt Lan- 
caster. May [| have a vodka martini?” 
He got it 

Hush Money. Apart from pool rent- 
als. the studio enriched the Connecti- 
cut economy in several other ways. A 
buzz-saw operator whose activities were 
marring the sound track was paid $200 
to knock it off for the day. This in turn 
sent everybody and his mother out into 
the yards for miles around with every- 
thing from compressors to power mow- 
ers. looking for further hush money. 
This week 175 members of the Lake 
Club of New Canaan are scheduled to 
share the extras. Its not that 
they need the $5 a day; it’s the glimpse 
of glory. Cheever himself was offered 
the part of the floating souse, but he 
turned it down, “If I'm only going to be 
in one Movie in my life.” he said, “lm 
damned if my grandchildren are going 
to see me drunk in a swimming pool.” 
Instead, they will see Granddad play- 


loot us 





ing a bystander in a smaller if more 
decorous role, which has already been 
filmed, “All 1 did.” says Cheever, “was 
say “Hi,” shake Lancaster's hand, and 


kiss Janet Landgard, which I liked.” 


STARS 


Poifect 

“I've never looked forward to noth- 
ing: | always wanted to be something,” 
mused Brooklyn's Barbra Streisand last 
week. “Now | want to be nothing.” That 
is because motherhood is calling, and so 
Streisand is quitting the stage tempo- 
rarily The baby that she refers to as 
“Kid” is due in December, after which 
she will report to Hollywood to begin 
filming Funny Girl. But before taking 
her maternity leave, Barbra had to say 
goodbye to her worshipers with a con- 
cert tour of stadiums in Newport, Phil- 
adelphia, Adanta and Chicago 

Modified Mia. The windup last week 
took place in Chicago's all-but-unplay- 
able Soldier Field. The stage was plant- 
ed on the 10-yd. line. The crowd of 
14,220 people curled back and up into 
the end-zone stands like one big paying 
claque. Yet a heckle of 
complaint about the low-fi sound, and 





there was not 


plenty of uproarious laughter at even 
her simplest lines. A whistle whined 
from the neighboring railway yard. “My 
God!” she cried. “It's got poifect pitch.” 

Barbra couldn't sing a clinker either 

1 Hang My Hat Is Home 
tumult. He Touched Me 
touched everybody. Autumn Leaves, in 
French yet, wowed ‘em, and Peopl 
knocked ‘em out 


iny Place 







brought 


For encores she wailed 





STREISAND AT SOLDIER FIELD 
Heading home free. 


her tearful Happy Days Are Here Again 
and, patting her bulging tummy, crooned 
Silent Night. And that that. With 
thunderous cheers chasing her, Barbra 
tripped backstage to her house-trailer 
dressing room. There, in a symbolic act, 
her private hairdresser sheared her cus 
tomary complicated coif into a modified 
Mia Farrow cut that Barbra could tend 
herself. Then she headed home in her 
chartered Acro Commander jet 

Home for a while will be a hand- 
some rented beach house at Sands Point 
on Long Island Sound. After she un 
winds, she will have to face up to hunt- 
ing for larger winter quarters. She will 
also be taking instruction in natural 
childbirth. Inescapably, she frets con- 
stantly about herself, She admits that 
her private world is too small. She 
knows from nothing about Viet Nam 
or black power. About all she reads reg- 
ularly are her own reviews and (since 
she made the best-dressed list) pertinent 
clips culled from Women's Wear Daily 

Royal Nightmare. Not much else has 
changed for Streisand since she became 
the Funny Girl. Success hasn't spoiled 
her, It hasn't even convinced her. She 
got rave reviews and an S.R.O. Funny 
Girl run in London, but she was night 
marishly maladroit when she met Prin- 
Margaret. Arriving late at the 
receiving line, she apologized to Her 


was 


cess 


Royal Highness: “I got screwed up.” 
She still worries that her cult of fol- 
lowers will desert her. “Barbra,” says 
her producer-actor husband, Elliott 
Gould, “is the kind of person who ts 


hurt if her puppy walks past her.” 

If her picture is a hit, Streisand may 
finally become assured of her talent. To 
the Brooklyn girl who didn’t see Man- 
hattan until she was 14, the “something” 
she has always wanted is not to be sim- 
ply a smash on the West End or Broad- 
“To me, being really famous,” she 
says, “is being a movie star.” 


way 
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-minute 
interview: 


We invented it to give you a chance 
to size up a life insurance agent 
and still have an out. 


How do you know whether or not you want to do business 
with a man until you talk to him and have a chance to see if 
he’s your kind of person? That’s why a Mutual Benefit 
agent offers a 7-minute interview. 


In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas that will 
save you money. 


The important thing is that you will have a chance to see that 
he knows his stuff and to size him up. To determine if he’s 

a person you would find it easy to talk to. 

If you're interested in further discussion, invite him to stay. 
Otherwise, he’ll be on his way at the end of seven minutes. 
Or, if you’re too busy to see anyone right now, write for our 
free booklet, “What you can expect a Mutual Benefit agent 

to do for you.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY/NEWARK, N NCE 1845/oF 
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WALL STREET 
A Long Look Upward 


(See Cover) 

Wall Street runs two ways—up and 
down. This fact was recognized long 
ago by one of the Street's alltime mo- 
guls, J. Pierpont Morgan. When asked 
by a brash young investor for a fore- 
cast about how the market would go, 
Morgan glared down his generously en- 
dowed nose, bristled his mustache, and 
replied: “It will fluctuate, young man, 
It will fluctuate.” 

So it always has, and always will. 
When Morgan died in 1913, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, even then the 
popular indicator of market perform- 
ance, stood at 81, and investors were 
happy about it. Last week the Dow 
closed at 840.53, which would have 
seemed astronomical to Morgan. Yet 
there was widespread worry because 
even that figure represented a 16% fall- 
off from a moment last February when 
the average briefly broke through the 
mystical 1,000 mark. 

Since February, the market has 
mostly fluctuated downward. Now it 
would plunge by as many as 16 points 
in a day. Now it would steady, now 
twitch nervously upward—only to fall 
again. Market analysts, always ready 
with reasons, have exercised consider- 
able imagination in explaining the day- 
by-day declines. Thus, on May 31, in- 
dustrials dropped 12.97 points, and ana- 
lysts said the trouble was a peace scare 


based on rumors about Viet Nam truce 
talks. On June 29, the average fell 9.30 
points, and the drop was attributed to a 
war scare because the U.S. was stepping 
up its bombing efforts against North 
Viet Nam. 

This was not as paradoxical as it 
seemed, What it really added up to was 
uncertainty about U.S. Government 
policy. Uncertainty is anathema to in- 
vestors, and they have felt a lot of it in 
1966. The U.S. economy as a whole is 
still roaring ahead, but inflation fed by 
war and high Government spending is a 
constant threat. and there are nagging 
doubts about what. if anything, Wash- 
ington intends to do about it. 

"Why?" Seeking a degree of certain- 
ty. many investors have taken their 
money out of the market and put it 
into fixed-interest bonds which, largely 
because of the Federal Reserve Board's 
tight-money policy, are offering the 
highest rates in decades. Chief victims 
of this trend are the blue-chip stocks, 
eminently reliable but yielding relative- 
ly low returns. “Why,” asks Atlanta 
Broker M. E. Ellinger, “should an in- 
vestor put money in the stock market 
and get a return from A. T. & T. at 33% 
when he can buy Trust Co. of Georgia 
savings certificates at 5%?” As a result 
of this attitude, dollar losses among 
many blue chips have been staggering. 
G.M., already hit by Ralph Nader and 
the auto safety hearings, went from a 
high of 1132 last October to a 1966 low 
of 784 last week: for 1,310,000 share- 
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SALESMEN & CUSTOMERS IN 
Playing the game 


holders, this meant a total loss of $8.6 
billion in the value of their investment. 
In roughly the same period, the world’s 
most widely held stock, A. T. & T. (which 
has also had its troubles because of FCC 
rate investigations), went from 684 to 
53, representing an $8 billion loss to 
2,840,500 shareholders—most of them 
small investors. 

No Panic. In times past, such re- 
verses could have set off panic afflicting 
the nation’s entire economy. Perhaps 
the most remarkable thing about the 
1966 market is that even the small-time 
stock buyer, though uneasy, has refused 
to panic. Instead, he is playing the game 
with considerable cool. Says a Mil- 
waukee schoolteacher: “Most of the 
people I know who invest have job se- 
curity. We're only losing profits now. 
I'm not going to chicken out.” Says 
Boston Physician Dennis Slone: “When 
I look around and see the demands of 
the people for goods, I feel there is 
nothing to worry about. Anyone who 
drops out of the market now is making 
a real mistake.” Says St. Louis Chem- 
icals Executive Brooks Bernhardt, 51: 
“My wife and | own 14 common stocks, 
plus shares in a mutual fund. We've put 
these away for our retirement. Re- 
cently, they've all gone down a little bit, 
but whether the market goes up or 
down in four months or two years 
doesn’t make that much difference to 
us.” In Cincinnati, Kenyon Z. Mitchell, 
78, a retired railroad electrician, says 
almost proudly: “I'm not buying now 
because I want buying power for when 
the time comes, I’ve had some tre- 
mendous profits over the years. I've 
had some losses. Nobody has plusses all 
the time.” And in Boston, Housewife 
Cici Philbin, 25, the daughter of a stock- 
broker, senses opportunity in the slide. 
Says she: “It's a good time to pick 
up G.M.” 

Such sentiments fly in the face ol 
any 1966 doomsayers (or, in the old 
Wall Street word, bears) who in their 
most nervous moments May conjure up 
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MERRILL LYNCH MANHATTAN OFFICE 
with considerable cool. 


images of 1929, when stock values al- 
most overnight plummeted by 50%. To 
talk about 1966 in 1929 phrases is to 
compare Gemini 10 to the tin lizzie. 
At the time of the Crash, a mere 
1,371,920 people were, as the saying 
went, “playing the market.” Most of 
these were either professional specu- 
lators or amateur gamblers who might 
have done better at the $2 window at 
the nearest race track. Today, corporate 
ownership through shareholding is the 
warp and woot of American life. Some 
20,120,000 people (more than hall of 
them women) own stocks in their own 
right. Another 3,600,000 participate in 
the market through shares in mutual 
funds, which themselves own $35 billion 
worth of common stocks. Millions more 
are linked to the stock market by com- 
pany profit-sharing and corporate pen- 
sion plans: pension funds alone have 
$39 billion, or 55° of the present mar- 
Ket value of their invested in 
common stocks. 

The national spread of shareholding 
is such that the system itself has been 
dubbed “people's capitalism.” It is  fit- 
ting indeed that that tithe was invented 
by the Wall Street-based brokerage 
house that is most responsible for sell- 
ing common stocks to the common man. 
Its corporate title is already part of 
American folklore: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 

The Goliath. By any standard, Mer- 
rill Lynch is the Goliath of stockbrok- 
ers. The company maintains 165  of- 
fices: 15 in New York City, 134 else- 
where in the U.S., and the rest in such 
foreign trade centers as London, Paris. 
Madrid, Tokyo, Geneva, Hong Kong 
and Beirut. The international string ol 
offices is hooked together by some 
285,000 miles of private wire. Merrill 
Lynch belongs to 41 stock exchanges, 
from New York to The Netherlands, 
averages 4,900 sales or purchases dur- 
ing every market hour. On the biggest 
bourse of them all—the New York 
Stock Exchange—Merrill Lynch has a 


assets, 
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hand in 12% of the round-lot (100 
shares or more) and 20° of the odd-lot 
(less than 100. shares) transactions. 
Its capital totals $148.2 million, almost 
three times that of its nearest compet- 
itor, Bache & Co. The vaults in Mer- 
rill Lynch’s headquarters on Pine Street 
(two blocks from Wall) contain $13 
billion in negotiable securities. In all 
its transactions last year, the big bro- 
kerage house grossed $228 million for 
a net profit of $30.8 million. More than 
ever, it fits the name that Wall Streeters 
in awe and envy bestowed long ago: 
“The Thundering Herd.” 

The head of the herd obviously holds 
huge responsibility—to his company, its 
clients, the nation, and for that matter, 
the world. It was therefore all the more 
remarkable that Merrill Lynch almost 
routinely underwent a major leadership 
change just last month. Michael McCar- 
thy, 63, who had been chairman since 
1961, moved up to executive committee 
chairman. President George J. Leness, 
63, became chairman. With only two 
vears left before mandatory retirement, 
McCarthy and Leness are really begin- 
ning to phase themselves out; they plan 
to spend most of their time pondering 
about Goliath's long-range future. 

In as president and operating head 
stepped James Edward Thomson, 61, a 
taciturn type who has never sold a 
share of stock. It made sense that Thom- 
son is an administrator instead of a 
salesman. Beamed Edward A. Pierce, 
92, last survivor of the firm’s founding 
fathers: “I don’t know anybody I would 
pick over that boy as head of our firm.” 

Thomson takes charge of an organi- 
zation that markets stocks with the 
same detail and cost consciousness that 
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the A. & P. applies to tuna fish and 
canned peas. Among Merrill Lynch's 
major divisions: 

> The “Front Office.’ comprised of 
2.800 registered representatives, or 
“customers men,” who retail stocks and 
account for 65° of Merrill Lynch's 
business. The firm selects one of every 
15 sales applicants, trains him for seven 
months in a program that includes Mc- 
Carthy, Leness and Thomson as school- 
room lecturers. It pays salesmen a salary 
that is now at a median of $18,000 but 
ranges upwards of $200,000 for real 
stars. To discourage “churning”—the 
unnecessary turnover of stocks in a 
customer's account as a way of earning 
fees—Merrill Lynch, unlike most bro- 
kerage houses, does not pay its sales- 
men commissions. Instead, it gives “‘ad- 
justed compensation,” or extra pay, for 
good performance, together with year- 
end bonuses that can amount to an ad- 
ditional 17 weeks’ pay. Registered rep- 
resentatives are also fined, in amounts 
ranging from SLO to $50, for mistakes 
in their paper work. 

> Research, which includes an elite staff 
of 210 analysts, whose far-ranging cor- 
porate sleuthing costs up to $9,000,000 
a year. The analysts, including six in 
Canada and four in Europe, keep tabs 
on 3,600 companies both to guide in- 
dividual customers and to orient Mer- 
rill Lynch’s own underwriting. The firm 
also has a staff of 80 whose only duty is 
to analyze customer portfolios as a tree 
Service; last year, they scrutinized and 
made recommendations about $1,000 
stockholdings. 

>» Commodities, centered at the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, where Merrill 
Lynch is one of the biggest, and most 
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HOW TO INVEST SHOW 


THE STORY OF MONEY AT work 


FROM LEFT: SMITH, MERRILL, LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE IN 1955 





“Let's bring Wall Street to Main Street.” 


cautious, brokers. It handles 7,000 com- 
modities accounts. Because of the pre- 
carious nature of commodities trading, 
the company requires that each pro- 
spective customer fill out an extensive 
financial form before it will accept him. 
The rule of thumb, says a vice presi- 
dent is, “Does this guy have $10,000 he 
can afford to lose?” 

> Underwriting, in which Merrill Lynch 
has come from a poor 60th position 
among investment bankers 20 years ¢ 
to third place in management of cor- 
porate underwritings. The firm under- 
wrote $1.3 billion worth of corporate 
securities last year, this year has already 
scored a major coup by handling the 
negotiations in which Howard Hughes 
sold his stock in TWA. Merrill Lynch 
got the business partly because, in a 
specialized field where personal contacts 
count, it had long ago been the broke 
that Hughes’s father used. It sold the 
stock at $86 a share, pleased Hughes by 
handing over a certified check for $546,- 
$49,771, got $2,900,000 as a manager's 
fee for handling the transaction. 

The Rules. Whether it deals with an 
eccentric multimillionaire like Hughes 
or with a centric, ten-share customer 
in its Wilson, N.C., office, Merrill Lynch 
imposes upon itself a set of rules that 
goes far beyond the requirements of 
law or the ordinary ethics of Wall 
Street. As a privately held corporation, 
it need not make much public disclo- 
sure about its transactions; yet almost 
alone among Wall Street houses, it 1s- 
sues a candid annual report addressed 
“To Our Customers.” Also standing sol- 
itary among the big brokers, Merrill 
Lynch so far has refused to deal with 
the mutual funds, thereby turning away 
at least $10 million a year in commis- 
sions. The reasoning: there might be 
an argument about who should be given 
the first chance to buy attractive stocks. 
Should it be the huge mutuals? Or 
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should it be the firm's individual cus- 
tomers who have made its fortune? 

Merrill Lynch also places extraordi- 
nary—for Wall Street—restrictions on 
its own employees. None is permitted 
to make a bank loan using securities 
as collateral. None is allowed to sell 
stocks short on his own account. “Sig- 
nificant debts” are grounds for firing 
So is “high living.” As a result, Merrill 
Lynch men are a_ notably ingrown 
group, spend many of their social hours 
with one another playing low-stakes 
bridge. 

Just to make certain that all of- 
fices observe the rules, the company 
keeps inspector [cams constantly on the 
move. Top executives often act as in- 
spectors—as witness a time early this 
year when Thomson, then executive 
vice president, paid unannounced visits 
to the Tokyo and Hong Kong offices. 

This discipline was drilled into Mer- 
rill Lynch by the man who can, more 





Edmund C. Lynch Jr. and Alpheus Beane 


are sons of original partners 





than anyone else, be called the firm's 
founder. He was Charles E. Merrill, 
son of a doctor and drugstore owner 
in Green Cove Springs, Fla. As a 
youth, Merrill went north to Amherst 
College, where he worked part time as 
a men’s clothing salesman, made $1,300 
in commissions during his freshman 
year. Though he left Amherst after two 
years, his recollections of the college 
were fond enough for the school to 
benefit handsomely from his will: Am- 
herst currently gets about $500,000 an- 
nually in income on Merrill's estate, 
will some day get one-fifth of the prin- 
cipal, which continues to grow, now 
totals $35 million. From Amherst, Mer- 
rill went back to Florida, became a 
reporter-typesetter for a West Palm 
Beach newspaper. He finally hit Wall 
Street as a fledgling bond salesman in 
1914, almost immediately opened his 
own firm with $4,000 in savings and a 
salesman of soda fountain supplies 
named Edmund Lynch as partner. They 
intended to call themselves “Merrill. 
Lynch & Co.” but an errant printer for- 
got the comma. Merrill decided to ignore 
the error—to the confusion of later gen- 
erations of investors, who still address 
letters to “Mr. Merrill Lynch.” 

By 1928, Merrill Lynch was prosper- 
ing. But Merrill was among the first 
to notice ominous signs on Wall Street 
“Now is the time to get out of debt,” 
he advised friends and customers. And 
he practiced what he preached. Mer- 
rill and Lynch sold out, transferred 
$5,000,000 of their capital and most of 
their employees to the Chicago firm 
of E. A. Pierce & Co. They spent the 
Depression looking after their personal 
investments—which in Merrill's case in- 
cluded a succession of three wives 
Lynch, whose main job over the years 
had been to temper Merrill's flamboy 
ance, died in 1938. 

First Floor Frills. In 1940 Merrill 
decided that it was safe to re-ente! 
the brokerage business, He reconstitut- 
ed Merrill Lynch and merged with E 
A. Pierce; a year later, Fenner & Beane, 
which was among the most important 
commodity houses at Chicago's Board 
of Trade, entered the growing com- 
plex. During his restful Depression pe- 
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BACKSTAGE AT PINE STREET HEADQUARTERS 
When the humans rest, computers race. 


riod, Merrill had seen where the future 
lay: selling to small investors, “Let's 
bring Wall Street to Main Street,” 
he exhorted his aborning herd. Main 
Street, however, was not yet that en- 
thusiastic. Merrill's first annual report 
to customers, issued for 1940, recorded 
the only loss the firm has ever incurred 
—$309,000. 

Undeterred, Merrill continued to ex- 
pand his company, dropped from his 
personally written creed of conduct a 
couple of rules. Among these was one 
instruction to “Eliminate All Expensive 
Frills.” From = upstairs offices, Merrill 
Lynch moved down to show-place street 
corners, upped advertising, sent sales- 
men out to explain the stock market to 
anybody who would listen. The system 
worked. Comments Author Robert So- 
bel in his history of the New York 
Stock Market: “Merrill was able to ac- 
complish something the New Deal at- 
tempted and could not carry through; 
he brought Wall Street to the nation.” 

The Name's the Same. After Mer- 
rill’s death in 1956, the firm name 
changed again. Since, because of death 
or departure, no more Beanes had an 
interest in the company, the title of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
became Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. This honored Winthrop H. 
Smith, who had risen from office boy 
to operating manager. Three years lat- 
er, in 1959, the firm made an even 
more significant switch. Anxious to 
keep ils capital stable even if partners 
died or retired, Merrill Lynch incor- 
porated itself, with McCarthy as presi- 
dent. One of the key stockholders (690 
in all) was James E. Thomson, who had 
been hired in 1924 as a Wall Street 
runner by Merrill himself. 

Born in Southampton, Ont., of a 
Scottish father and a mother of Eng- 
lish descent, Thomson was a bright but 
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restless student. He left Canada at 18 


without finishing high school, headed 
south of the Canadian border, turned 


up at the home of an uncle in the 
Queens borough of New York City. In- 
terested in figures and bookkeeping, he 
went to Wall Street for a job, was 
hired by Merrill as a runner at $14 a 
week. “I remember the salary well,” 
says Thomson, whose present annual 
income is over $100,000. “I couldn't 
live on it.” 

Thomson soon moved into the “back- 
stage” offices. He clerked by day, by 
night took accounting courses at New 
York University. In 1930, after E. A. 
Pierce & Co. took over Merrill Lynch’s 
business, Thomson moved west to work 
in Cleveland and Detroit; in the depth 
of the Depression, he and other em- 
ployees were sometimes paid in scrip 
(which was good for food) instead of 
cash, After the 1940 reorganization, 
Thomson moved back to New York, 
where he worked under, and eventually 
succeeded, his longtime friend Mike 
McCarthy as head of operations, the 
paper-work part of the business. 

Success & Savings. Under Thomson, 
Merrill Lynch’s backstage today is the 
most highly automated and most eco- 
nomical operation on Wall Street. As a 
junior executive in the 1940s, he be- 
gan fretting about all the time that it 
took to move paper back and forth 
between front office and back. He 
thereupon introduced a conveyor-belt 
system that cut paper shuffling (and 
costs). In 1956, the firm moved boldly 
into computers. Strange as it may seem, 
Wall Street, which certainly has press- 
ing need of computers, was slow to get 
into the electronic act; the New York 
Stock Exchange itself is still in’ the 
midst of conversion from a hand-run 
system to a computerized operation. 

In this area, Merrill Lynch leads the 
Wall Street field by miles. By day, its 
computers direct orders and confirma- 
tions to and from trading floors, pro- 
vide up-to-the-second quotations on 
490 over-the-counter stocks and com- 
puterized estimates on the value of 
2,600 others. By pressing a few buttons 
on a desk console, a salesman any- 
where in the U.S., within five minutes 
can get back a computerized analysis 
of the prospects of almost any stock. 
At night, while human employees rest, 
computers handle the firm’s account- 
ing, run off customer statements, pre- 
pare monthly reports, figure margins 
on individual accounts, reckon Mer- 
rill Lynch’s daily cash position. 

Hard but Clear. In the highly com- 
petitive brokerage business, Merrill 
Lynch naturally plays hard. Most of its 
rivals agree that it plays clean. Attempt- 
ing to set up a computerized operation 
for members of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change in Chicago, Midwest President 
James Day recently called upon Thom- 
son for advice. “I think that computers 
are good for the industry as a whole,” 
said Thomson. “We'll be glad to help 
you out.” Says Day today, after receiving 





the benefits of Merrill Lynch ad- 
vice: “We are entering an era 
in which the computers are go- 
ing to do everything except 


make love. Jim Thomson is a 
man capable of understanding 
what these machines can—and 


cannot—do.” 

While he is computerized at 
work, Thomson leads a quietly 
unprogrammed life outside his 
office. He and Wife Dorothy, 
whom he married in 1927 after 
a courtship that began when a 
mutual friend introduced them 
on a commuter train, live in a 
shyly elegant ranch house in 
Westfield, N.J., an hour's trip 
by train and ferryboat from 
Wall Street. Thomson, in Mer- 
rill Lynch fashion, is an eager 
train-and = evening-out — bridge 
player; though he has a_bent- 
armed swing, he plays golf in 
the low 80s, has certificates to 
prove that he has thrice scored 
holes in one. His two children, 
both grown and married, remain 
close to the marketing place 
Son Donald, 34, an Amherst 
graduate, is a registered repre- 
sentative in a Merrill Lynch New 
York branch office. Daughter 
Joan, 30, is married to a Merrill 
Lynch junior executive, soon to 
be transferred to Detroit to the 
same job his father-in-law held 
some 30 years ago. Thomson 
has five grandchildren; and in 
preparation for visits from the 
older ones, he maintains in his 
Westfield home a slot machine 
of the sort classically known as 
a “one-armed bandit.” He even 
furnishes the kids with dimes to 
try their luck at the monster. 
Explains he: “I want to teach 
them that no matter what they 
do, they're going to lose money 
when they gamble.” 

9°%/, a Year. To Thomson, in- 
vesting in the market is no gam- 
ble, and he has statistics to prove 
his point. Under Merrill Lynch 
encouragement—to the tune of 
$400,000—the University — of 
Chicago’s Center for Research 
in Security Prices recently stud- 
ied all stock-price changes since 
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1926, carried out 56,558,000 compu- 
terized transactions. Result: a long-term 
profit that varied according to tax 
bracket: a tax-exempt institution would 
have earned 9% per year on its Invest- 
ment since 1926; an individual in the 
$10,000-a-year bracket, 8.2% : and one 
in the $50,000-a-year bracket, 6.8% . 
Thomson was recently elected a gov- 
ernor of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Three afternoons a week, therefore, he 
walks the two blocks from his office to 
the Exchange for Board of Governor 
meetings. In the N.Y.S.E. board room, 
Merrill Lynch is considered to be a 
maverick. It is pushing for changes that 
leave old conservative brokerage hous- 
es aghast. By 1975, the number of U.S 
shareholders will double, the number of 
listed shares will double (to 20 billion), 
and the daily volume of trading will 
grow by some 60% (to 10 million 
shares in an ordinary day). To handle 
all this business, Thomson figures, both 
the Exchange and the brokerage houses 
it serves are going to need a lot more 
modernization. In all, Thomson  esti- 
mates, Wall Street will need as much as 
$1 billion in new capital, and there is 
only one way to get it. That is by allow- 
ing N.Y.S.E. member firms to go public, 
selling stock in their companies to out- 
This runs contrary to Big Board 
rules and regulations. And it is with 
some justice that Merrill Lynch people 
gibe at the N.Y.S.E.s promotional slo- 
gan—"Own a share in American Busi- 
ness.” That, goes the plaint, ought to be 
expanded by two words: “Except Ours.” 
Despite disagreements and rivalries, 
all stockbrokers share the concern about 
the continuing downward market move- 
ment. There is a that brokers 
don’t care whether the market goes up 
or down; after all, they make their 1° 
standard commission on both sell and 
buy orders. No broker can safely adopt 
that attitude. If the market were to per- 
form so badly that Americans lost faith 
in shareholding as a viable way of in- 
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siders 


cliche 


vesting, there would be few sales, few 
purchases and few commissions for bro- 
kers. Which, to some extent, is precisely 
what has been happening this summer 
as averages fell, investors decided to 
wait and see. and daily volume dropped 

In Wall Street phraseology, the blue 
chips have been “leading” the market 
downturn. By anyone's terms, big in- 
vestors have been showing the way. In 
the last nine months, mutual funds sold 
$73.1 million worth of General Motors 
stock and $31 million in A.T. & T. At 
the same time, the mutuals have been 
buying growth and glamour stocks. They 
now hold 24.4° of the stock in nine 
domestic trunk airlines—which, despite 
the airlines strike, still have great po- 
tential, They also own 11.2% of com- 
panies in the “office equipment” area— 
such as SCM and Xerox—and 10.6% 
of corporations involved in the explo- 
sive field of color television. 





THOMSON & ONE-ARMED BANDIT 
All against gambling. 


The individual investor has been fol- 
lowing the same pattern. Somehow the 
blue chips have come to be regarded as 
the square buy. On the other hand, 
many a corporation with “on” or “on- 
ics” at the end of its name seems to 
take on an inviting glow. Examples 
Textron, up since the February break 
from 43§ to 534 and Transitron up 
from 137 to 18. 

Despite the market's overall malaise, 
investors can still do very nicely through 
careful shopping. “This is a 20° mar- 
ket.” says John Zeisler, a Chicago bro- 
ker. “One out of every five stocks is still 
going up.” Along with the onics, there 
are other swinging investment 
One is education, where a teaching rev- 
olution in methods and televised or 
computerized machinery is under way. 
Crowell-Collier has risen from 45} to 
513, McGraw-Hill from 66} to 69, 
while shares of IBM, counting a three- 
for-two split and a new issue in May, 
have increased in value 5.1%. Recrea- 
tion is big on Wall Street. And Polaroid, 
which has gone from 1304 to 1713 
since February, is its high flag. Even the 
money-spending programs of the Great 
Society offer opportunity to the selec- 
tive investor: thus, medicare has in- 
jected new strength into drug = and 
hospital-supply company stocks. Becton, 
Dickinson & Co. is up from 59 to 72}. 

Firmer Stance. What does the future 
hold for the market? Some pessimists 
say that the average will plop into the 
low 700s and stay there for a long 
while; corollary to this theory is the 
idea that some time next year the U.S. 
economy will suffer a recession 

No one can say flatly that this will 
not happen, but it seems unlikely, Atter 
the 1966 elections are over in Novem- 
ber, the Johnson Administration can be 
expected to take a more definite stance 
on fiscal policy: this should put an end 
to some of the uncertainty that has been 
depressing the market. Moreover, many 
investors feel that the blue chips have 
gone down by about as much as they 
ever will. Take the testimony of Judson 
Sayre, retired vice president of Borg, 
Warner, who now spends his time in- 
vesting for himself in a quiet office in 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, Sayre has 
done very well on growth stocks, re- 
putedly has made $1,000,000 on Xerox 
and Syntex. Last week Sayre bought 
5,000 shares of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and he intends to pay more attention to 
other blue chips. Says he: “They have 
all their future in front of them.” 

The future, after all, is what the stock 
market is really about. And in their 
offices in the financial canyon of lower 
Manhattan, James Thomson and_ his 
Thundering Herd constantly ponder the 
possibilities of tomorrow, next month, 
next year and next decade. In their own 
expansion plans. Thomson & Co. are 
betting heavily on a bright market fu- 
ture. “The biggest problem facing Mer- 
rill Lynch right now,” Thomson, 
“is to be in a position to handle bigger 
volume when it comes. And we believe 
it is Coming.” 
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Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Where the Wagons Still Roll West 


North of Cheyenne passed historic wagon trains: 
settlers opening up the Far West. Cheyenne is still a 
fitting place from which to view the westering of the 
American population. Those of us seeking wider 
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horizons in the West now are guided, not by mountain 
men in buckskin, but by Rand McNally’s up-to-date 
road maps, atlases, travel books, and vacation guides. 
Less romantic but more accurate. 


RAND MCNALLY =. Publishers, Printers, Mapmakers—Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
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Want a sports car with a stout English heart 
in a sleek Italian body? 
Triumph TR-4A gives you this and more: 


Triumph TR-4A 
streaks to 60 mph 

in only 10% seconds 
With plenty of reserve 


speed to 














That beautiful body is a 
trademark of Michelotti, 
famous Italian 
automotive stylist 
rain-proof, 

er-tight 

vertible top is 






co 
a trademark of 
the TR-4A. 





Forthe ultimatein safety 
and performance, the 
TR-4A offers (1) precise 
rack-and-pinion 
steering and (2) 
reliable disc brake 





| 

i | 
Triumph is a Sports 
Car Club of America 
Champion for the fourth 

traight year. Reassuring 
thought for competition 
minded buyers 
See those rear whee 
| That's how option: 





the level and on the 


ground. Even over the 











All this and still more. Easy-up, easy-down convertible top. Hand-rubbed English 
walnut dash. Hand-tooled English leather bucket seats, And a Scottish price: $2840* 
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WORLD BUSINESS 





FRANCE 
Piggy Bank 


In his gold war against the U.S., 
Charles de Gaulle in the past 20 months 
has amassed a huge hoard of bullion. 
With Finance Minister Michel Debre 
acting as De Gaulle’s Goldfinger, the 
French this vear have been cashing in 
dollars for gold at a $54 million-a-month 
rate. Last week the Bank of France re- 


ported that as of Aug. 1, France had 
hourded $5.13 billion in gold 
Gold now constitutes 86% of all 


French reserves, compared with 73% 
at the end of 1964. Moreover, the gov- 
ernment is squirreling away the precious 
metal at such a rate as to account for 
the entire net U.S. gold drain so far this 
year. Because France lost millions when 
the British devalued the pound in 1949, 
De Gaulle mistrusts Keeping much of 
his country’s reserves in either pounds 
or dollars. More than that, attacking 
the dollar helps him to reduce U.S. influ- 
ence inside and outside France 

Now, even to some Frenchmen, the 
De Gaulle-Debre policy is beginning to 
appear piggish. Reflecting 
sentiment, Cartoonist 


widespread 
Jacques Faizant 
last week portrayed France as a piggy 
bank stuffed with gold instead of the 
truffles that most Frenchmen would 
prefer. The Paris daily Le Monde blunt 
ly labeled the French accumulation of 
gold as “sterile stockpiling.” 

To add insult to injury, France insists 
on physical possession of most of its 
gold. Other nations are content to leave 
most of their holdings in the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank's airtight vault 
85S ft. below Liberty Street in lower 
Manhattan. There, gold ingots worth 
about $12.9 billion) are stored—as 
against the S10.1 billion worth residing 
in the famed U.S. Bullion Depository 
at Fort Knox, Ky 

The French trust no foreigners. They 
use the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York only as a shipping clerk. In New 


FINANCE MINISTER DEBRE 
As sterile as the bullion. 
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HILL, SAMUEL'S LORD SHERFIELD 
Outside the club for peace instead of war. 


York, the American seal is erased from 


the ingots, and the gold is sent—wheth- 
er by plane, ship or submarine is a 
closely guarded = secret—to France, 


where most of it is stored in the Paris 
vaults of the Bank of France. But there 
is considerable evidence that many mil 
lions of dollars worth of ingots, presum- 
ably for supersecurity reasons, are hid- 
den away in heavily guarded caves in 
the French Alps. 


BRITAIN 
The Daring & the Elite 


“The big fish don’t often pass.” ex- 
plained) Britain's Viscount Bearsted. 
“and you grab them when you can.” 
Last week Lord Bearsted hooked a 
notably big one—to become his own 
successor as chairman of Hill, Samuel 
& Co., Lid. the largest of London's 
merchant banks in terms of capital, 
securities underwriting and profits. His 
prize catch was Baron Sherficld, 62, 
the former Sir Roger Makins,  ex- 
barrister, able economist, gentleman- 
farmer, career diplomat and onetime 
(1953-56) Ambassador to the U.S 

Half the Ark. Lord Sherfield has a 
reputation for smoothing out argu- 
ments, whether between nations, com- 
panies, or factions within companies 
That talent is exactly what Hill, Samuel 
seems to need. Despite its size and 
profitability, the company has been split 
by internal dissension. The trouble be- 
gan almost as soon as Hill, Samuel was 
formed 16 months ago by the merger 
of two distinguished but disparate bank- 
ing firms: blucblood M. Samuel & Co., 
and new-blood Philip Hill, Higginson, 
Erlangers. 

The house of Samuel 
wealth and station back to Viscount 
Beursted’s grandfather, the first Lord 
Bearsted, who founded the British halt 
of Royal Dutch, Shell. A’ conservative 
partnership, Samuel 


traced = ils 


relied heavily on 


its money to make money, stuck to gilt- 
edged investments, Philip Hill, whose 
directors held their jobs by 
woof talent alone, was brash. inven- 


salaried 





tive and daring. With Philip Hill's top 


man, a rugged ex-licutenant colonel 
of the Welsh Guards named Kenneth 
Alexander Keith. 49, as deputy chair- 
man and chief executive of the com- 
bine, the Hill team pushed ahead with 
deals that offended the traditional can 
ons of the Samuel group, and often did 
so without telling them, Managing a 
takeover of Selfridge’s, the London de- 
partment store, the Hill faction went 
so far as to raise its bid for shares with- 
out consulting other underwriters 

“I regret to say that peace in any 
business is not news,” Keith last 
week, “and a bloody good row is.” For 
a time in the row at Hill, Samuel, it 
even seemed possible that the hard- 
driving Keith might lose command. 
With Sherfield’s appointment, Keith 
keeps his chief-executive title but loses 
some range. “He'll look after the out- 
side of the ark.” said Keith, “and TH 
look after the inside.” Bearsted, having 
found a neutral and popular successor, 
keeps a seat on the board. 

Polish & Thrust. Though no stranger 
to finance, Sherticld will be the first 
non-banker to preside over one of Lon- 
don’s 16 elite merchant banks that, with 
Bank of England backing. 
or guarantee payment of, commercial 
debts. The lanky (6 ft. 4! in.) 
Boer War Hero Brigadier General Su 
Ernest Makins, Sherfield since 1964 has 
been chairman of the Industrial & Com 


said 


“accept, 


son ol 


mercial Finance Corp., a collective ven- 
ture of English and Scottish banks that 
provides credit to small businessmen, 
Despite its trouble, Hill, Samuel is 
busy with plans to become British bank- 
that, amid 


auster 


ing’s undisputed leader. For 
the country’s current economic 
itv, the firm will need all of Sherfield’s 


polish as well as Keith's thrust, 
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RELIGION 





ROMAN CATHOLICS 


The Issue of Imprimatur 

In 1951, a French priest named Mare 
Oraison was awarded the highest pos- 
sible mark at Paris’ Institut Catholique 
for a doctoral thesis entitled Christian 
Life and Problems of Sexuality. After it 
was published as a book, Abbé Oraison 
was summoned to the Holy Office at the 
Vatican, where, he recalls, Alfredo Car- 
dinal Ottaviani and Giuseppe Cardinal 
Pizzardo counseled him that the best 
methods for preserving sexual purity are 
a good diet and fear of sin. As Abbé 
Oraison wrote in Le Monde: “Twice 


Cardinal Pizzardo repeated to me, ‘For 


£0. DU stun 


ORAISON 





actions either “permitted” or “forbid- 
den” and is psychologically valid only 
for a child. He holds that man is not the 
servant of moral codes but vice versa. 
Oraison’s latest tangle with the Vati- 
can is over The Human Mystery of Sex- 
uality, a current French bestseller which 
carries a bishop's imprimatur. The 
158-page book focuses on what Orai- 
son terms “the primordial importance” 
of sexuality to identity, ridicules mor- 
alistic language that censures_ erotic 
thoughts as “dirty,” and is remarkably 
tolerant of masturbation. Cardinal Otta- 
viani has told the French bishops to 
withhold the imprimatur from any fu- 
ture works by Oraison on sex and psy- 


JULIAN WASSER 





DUBAY 


Prior censorship by a ghost? 


purity—fright, spaghetti and beans.” 
Then Cardinal Ottaviani told the French 
priest that his book had been placed on 
the Index of Prohibited Books. 

The Second Vatican Council has since 
abolished the index, but that does not 
mean the hierarchy has stopped discour- 
aging books it does not like, especially 
those written by priests. Though the Holy 
Office has been renamed Congregation 
for the Doctrine of the Faith, conserva- 
tive Cardinal Ottaviani remains in com- 
mand, and he can still induce bishops to 
withhold the imprimatur—or church seal 
of approval—from books touching on 
theology and ethics. Last week, consist- 
ent with a policy announced in June of 
assisting bishops to “maintain vigilance 
over the printed word,” the Vatican 
again asserted its authority. It took a 
hard line toward both Paris’ Abbé Orai- 
son and—many miles away—a Califor- 
nia priest-author who has been publicly 
arguing with his cardinal archbishop. 

Are Erotic Thoughts Dirty? Now 52, 
Abbé Oraison continues to write pro- 
digiously on sex. A onetime surgeon who 
was ordained at a comparatively ripe 
34, he is a Freudian fundamentalist. 
Oraison campaigns for a new church 
morality, believing that the old ap- 
proach imprisons man in a network of 
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choanalysis and to bar him from lectur- 
ing on morals in French seminaries. 

Ottaviani’s office will let the abbe de- 
fend himself at a hearing. While the or- 
der against his work amounted to a 
stamp of disapproval, it was not—as 
probably would have been the case be- 
fore Vatican 1l—outright condemnation. 

Sharp Criticism. A tougher action 
was taken against California's Father 
William DuBay, 31, the angry curate 
who in 1964 called on the Pope to re- 
move Los Angeles’ James Francis Car- 
dinal McIntyre (DuBay felt the cardinal 
was not sufliciently active in civil rights 
drives). Transferred five times and final- 
ly suspended from curate duties in Santa 
Monica after he advocated a white-col- 
lar labor union for priests (Time, March 
4), DuBay hardly boosted his case with 
the hierarchy by sharply criticizing it 
in his recently published book, The 
Human Church (Doubleday, $4.50). 
Among his many radical suggestions: 
priests and bishops should be elected by 
their parishioners, and parochial schools 
should be abandoned in favor of more 
informal religious instruction. 

Last week, rapping his “public expres- 
sions of insubordination,” the Vatican 
not only turned down DuBay’s appeal 
of his suspension but also ordered him 


to end the sale and distribution of his 
book. What were the legal grounds? The 
book did not have his bishop's imprima- 
tur, as required by canon law. DuBay 
protested that many other Catholics have 
published without imprimatur, that the 
church is making a special case out of 
him, and that he had been “tried in ab- 
sentia by anonymous judges.” Contend- 
ing that the order “goes completely 
against the Vatican Council’s statement 
on freedom of religion, conscience and 
expression,” DuBay argued that “prior 
censorship is a ghost that has been hov- 
ering around the Catholic Church since 
the Spanish Inquisition.” 

He has no intention of withdrawing 
his book from circulation, and nearly 
11,000 copies have already been sold. 
Unless the Vatican gives him the eccle- 
siastical trial that he wants, Father Du- 
Bay threatens to bring a lawsuit against 
the church in U.S. civil courts for which 
there is little precedent. 


ECUMENISM 
Knights & Masons Together 


When Ervin Kotowski was installed 
recently as grand knight of Milwaukee's 
largest Knights of Columbus Council, 
he got a telegram of congratulations 
from Circuit Judge Claire Voss, im- 
perial potentate of the city’s big Tripoli 
Masonic Shrine. Exclaimed Kotowski: 
“Imagine the Shriners congratulating 
me!” A lot of brotherly things that 
would have been hard to imagine a few 
years ago are happening today be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Knights and 
their longtime antagonists, the predom- 
inantly Protestant Masons. 

Almost every day, the Knights (U.S. 
membership: 1,184,000) and the Ma- 
sons (U.S. membership: 4,500,000) 
jointly sponsor some local charity drive; 
almost every night, two groups get to- 
gether for bowling matches or com- 
mon meetings. In Madison, Wis., for 
example, the Knights and the Shriners 
co-sponsored a charity bazaar. In Ta- 
coma, Wash., Columbians and Shriners 
gathered for what one ecumenical en- 
thusiast called “a real bash.” And in 
Hartford, Conn., the Knights have 
joined with the Masons and B'nai B'rith 
to form a brotherhood committee rep- 
resenting a combined membership of 
100,000, Says Supreme Knight John 
W. McDevitt, national head of the 
Catholic organization: “It's high time 
for the dissipation of any recrimina- 
tions, disaffections or petty jealousies 
that may have formed a barrier be- 
tween the Knights of Columbus and the 
Masonic Order.” 

Cooling the Militancy. Masons and 
Catholics have been on the outs ever 
since Pope Clement XII in 1738 issued 
the first papal bull condemning the Ma- 
sons on the ground that their beliefs 
and rituals amount to a false religion. 
Catholics are still forbidden to join the 
Masons under pain of excommunica- 
tion. For their part, the Masons have 
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Now ashort 
word from 
American 


Brake Shoe 


It's about time we had a word with people. 








Our company name has been misleading them long enough. We don’t want people to think 
that we make shoes for a living, or that we’re only in the railroad products business. 


So we’re changing our name to something that stands for everything we do. Abex will be 
our corporate name for hydraulic pumps and presses. Aircraft landing gear. Molds for TV 
tubes. Brake lining. And all the other products we make for railroads, aircraft, trucks, mis- 
siles and industrial equipment. 





Of course, we'll keep our division names, too. For instance, brake lining is a product of our 
American Brakeblok Division. 


Now that we have a new company name, we promise never to mislead anybody. 


530 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10036 


You have our word: 


seldom been reluctant in the past to 
condemn the Catholic Church. 

Largely because bias excluded Catho- 
lics from many social clubs, the Knights 
of Columbus was started in 1882, and 
since then has often taken a militant 
attitude toward non-Catholics, This old- 
fashioned militancy has gradually been 
cooling off on both sides, but the real 
impetus toward cooperation came from 
Vatican IT. 

The change is affecting many other 
Catholic lay groups. A year ago, Bos- 
ton’s Catholic community noted with 
interest that Cardinal Cushing gave per- 
mission for a parish Holy Name So- 
ciety to have a non-Catholic speaker 
on religious matters. Now no permis- 
sion at all is needed for Boston Catholic 
groups to invite Protestant or Jewish 
speakers, and the cardinal himself re- 
cently addressed the Masons’ Brother- 
hood Lodge (subject: ecumenism). In 
St. Louis, some Holy Name Societies 
sponsor monthly meetings of Catholics 
and Protestants to discuss theology, 
with the groups alternating in choosing 
the topics. Catholic parent-teacher 
groups in San Francisco have switched 
discussions from such themes as “Pa- 
tron Saint of the Month” to “Communi- 
cation with Non-Catholic Brothers.” 
And the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women are distributing 20,- 
000 “Grass Roots Ecumenism Kits,” 
which contain six booklets on such top- 
ics as Jewish-Christian dialogues. 

“Out of the Ghetto." At the same 
time, the Knights have altered the pitch 


of their national advertising from con- | 


version to cooperation. 
|’Hote, head of the Missouri Knights: 
“We used to try to make others see 
that we had the right religion. The at- 
ltitude we now take is that we are on 
common ground with them, that we 
will work along with them.” The ground 
has become so common that when 
Knights invite Masons to a joint meet- 
ing, the speaker is frequently a rabbi. 
Frank C. Staples, grand master of the 
New York State Masons, says that Ma- 
sonic lodges are meeting the Knights 
more than halfway. In Syracuse, the 
Masons even challenged the Knights to 
a blood-donation contest; the Masons 
won by two pints. 
What all this 
summed up by 


Says Homer J. 


has 
Philip Spiro, a 


produced was 


New 


York City Knights leader, after an out- | 


ing with the Masons: “Some of us were 
looking for them to have horns, but we 
found that they were just people.” Adds 
Father John J. Mulroy, director of the 
Atlanta Archdiocese Commission of 
Religious Unity: “The church is mov- 
ing out of the ghetto. Where the whole 
process is going, we really don’t know 
—but it is obvious that a lot of re- 
vamping is going to take place in lay 
organizations.” More than a few Cath- 
olic priests and laymen echo the sen- 
timents of Lee Everts, head of the Wis- 
consin Knights, who predicts that in 
five or ten years, Knights will be per- 
mitted to join the Masons. 
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Gauloises 
announce a 
filter ciga rette! Let's hear it for Gauloises! 


In America, admittedly, Gauloises 
smokers are few, but this rich, 
hearty smoke is the best-selling 
cigarette in France. 
Americans who have 
tried Gauloises find 
other cigarettes taste 
flat in comparison, i 
The Gauloises fla- 

{ 


AVEC 
FILTRE 


vor is unabashedly ro- 
bust. The aroma, to 
put it conservatively, 
is emphatic. 











Now. Frenchmen are showering 
praise on Gauloises with a filter. And 
why not? The flavor remains virtually 
the same, and the aro- 
ma is as lively as ever. 

If you'd like flavor 
that is forthrightly 
rich and distinctive. 
ask for “Goal-waz.” 
But be prepared for a 
few blank stares. Not 
every store has them, 


Yet. 
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b Thatcher Glass Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. 


has been merged into 


, Rexall Drug & Chemical Company 


We assisted Rexall in the negotiations 


leading to this transaction. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


August 9, 1966 
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There my Hartford Agent was, 
out on a limb 
to save my business. 








After a flood damaged an Oregon construction site. a Hartford Agent ¢ iy, 
hiked through rugged country to handle the contractor's er 
claims and get thi rolling again 
The case might be unusual. But the attitude isn't 
Your Hartford Agent does more than he really has to do ' 
~\ 
¥ 
Insurance by .- 
1 ay j RIFOR WN. HARTFORD Fin F Ty COMPANY « FORO Lit 
ANC 1EN RAN MPANY OF WE ue Y FIRE INS: tC ny 





MILESTONES 


Married. Xavier Cugat, 66, ever- 
loving bandleader; and Rosario Pilar 
Martinez Molina Baeza, 21, his singer 
he for the fourth time; in Las Vegas. 





Died. Sir Sidney Oakes, 39, son of 
multimillionaire Sir Harry Oakes (vic- 
tim of a famed, unsolved murder in 
1943), a Nassau businessman and am- 
ateur sports car driver; of injuries when 
his Sunbeam Alpine failed to make a 
curve at high speed: in Nassau 


Died. Margaret Case Harriman, 61. 
author, who grew up in Manhattan's 
Hotel Algonquin (her father owned it), 
became a sort of midtown Malory by 
chronicling in The Vicious Circle and 
Blessed Are the Debonair the activ- 
ities of the 1920s’ Algonquin Round 
Table (a luncheon gathering of such 
literary jesters as Alexander Woollcott, 
Robert Benchley, George S. Kaufman), 
also contributed articles to Vanity Fair 
and a series of notable theatrical pro 
files to The New Yorker, after a long 
illness: in Manhattan 


Died. Charley Dressen, 67, manager 
of the Detroit Tigers since 1963, a 
sawed-off (5 ft. 6 in.) onetime third 
baseman for the Cincinnati Reds, who 
ate a lot of chile con carne and acted 
that way, squaring off nose to belt with 
6-ft. umpires and peppering his men 
with insults (“AIL ballplayers is dumb, 
but outfielders is the dumbest”), an 
approach which took him in and out 
of nine teams as a coach or manager, 
and somehow gave him two years ol 
glory when he led the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to pennants in 1952 and 1953; of a 
heart attack; in Detroit 


Died. Robert H. Friedrich, 76, pro- 
fessional wrestler, known as “Strangler 
Lewis,” a Wisconsin farm boy who 
started throwing his beef around the 
ring at the age of 14 when he weighed 
200 Ibs., grew into a 270-lb. behemoth 
and, with fearsome mien and paralyzing 
headlock, crunched foe after foe in the 
days before the “sport” abandoned all 
pretense of honesty, losing but 33 of his 
6,200 matches in a 44-year career 
which made him one of the highest paid 
athletes, with earnings of more than 
$4,000,000; of complications following 
a stroke: in Muskogee, Okla. 


Died. Felix Vening Meinesz, 79, 
Dutch geophysicist who spent years in 
submarines measuring Variations in the 
earth’s gravitational pull, then devel- 
oped a widely accepted theory of the 
origin of continents based on currents 
in the molten material below the crust 
of the earth, winning many honors, 
among them a Doctor of Science de- 
gree from Columbia University, which 
cited him as “a Jules Verne come to 
life”; of complications following a fall: 
in Amersfoort, The Netherlands. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$175,000,000 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


444% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 


Due August 1, 1986 


Convertible into Capital Stock at $77.75 per Share 


Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from August 1, 1966 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Dominick & Dominick, Drexel Harriman Ripley 


Incorporated Securities Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
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Salomon Brothers &Hutzler Smith, Barney&Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim &Co. 
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White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache & Co. Paribas Corporation 
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Mother’s Boy 


The Idol will be remembered, if at 
all. as the movie that gave a second- 
stage lift to the career of Michael 
Parks. As Adam in John Huston’s 
movie version of The Bible, Parks wears 
little more than foliage, In this befud- 
dled study of London’s dashing young 
set, he vigorously fleshes out an even 
barer role as a beatnik U.S. artist 

Parks preaches rebellion against 
Momism to the best friend ohn Ley- 
ton) who idolizes him. He persuades 
Leyton to pay half the rent on a seedy 
flat. uses it to enjoy Leyton’s girl friend 
Gennifer Hilary) and finally seduces 
Leyton’s divorced mother (Jennifer 
Jones). Shortly afterward, The /dol ex- 
plodes with the kind of gut-clutching 
Greek passion that seems altogether 
alien to the cool contemporary scene 
set forth in the rest of the picture. 

Leyton’s thunderstruck discovery that 
Mom is a woman capable of physical 
desire looks a bit forced since Actress 
Jones plays her from the start as a very 
turned-on lady. Jennifer, now 47, even 
goes al her gardening with a provoca- 
tive air, tugging at her blouse front 
while she breathlessly inquires of her 
son’s pal: “Ever been to Corsica? The 
sun beats on you like a hammer. . . de- 
licious, frightening.” Her ulumate sur- 
render proceeds, posture by posture, 
through moments of squeamish abandon 
on a dance floor to a New Year's eve 
when she sweeps downstairs in a feath- 
ery ball dress to find the narrow-hipped 
ne‘er-do-well listening to Vivaldi. Some- 
how, he senses that she has never felt 
like a real woman. 

Director Daniel Petrie sponges up 
London's local color, but The /dol tan- 
talizes chiefly by concentrating on Parks, 
whose passing resemblance to Laurence 
Harvey offers no insurmountable ob- 
stacle. Intense, slow-burning and con- 
fidently virile, he has a star actor's nat- 
ural instinct for arousing curiosity about 
what he will do next. Parks pulls atten- 
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PARKS 
Instincts like a tomcat. 
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tion to himself like a vagrant, possibly 
savage tomcat whose animal responses 
need not be understood to be interest- 
ing. And he makes most of moviedom’s 
clean-jawed young swains look about as 
dangerous as campfire boys. 


Psychodrama 


Mademoiselle is an exquisitely pho- 
tographed flop in which three flamboy- 
ant talents compound each other's mis- 
takes. Trving an English-language dra- 
ma overladen with artsy Continental 
flavor, Director Tony Richardson (Tom 
Jones) miscasts Jeanne Moreau, an ac- 
tress far too frost-free to catch the 
temper of a frustrated spinster. She 
brings every subconscious drive boiling 
to the surface. and her roaring hetero- 
sexual readiness makes a parody of the 





MOREAU 
Evil on the meadows. 


sereenplay by France's poet of perver- 
sion, Jean Genet. 

As a provincial school teacher, Mo- 
reau expresses her Just for an [talian 
woodcutter (Ettore Manni) by scourg- 
ing the countryside with fire, flood and 
poison. Moviegoers may take it or leave 
it: but those who stick around will prob- 
ably want to amuse themselves by count- 
ing phallic symbols, Snakes and falling 
timber abound, and Mademoiselle’s met- 
aphor for the act of love is an ax blade 
buried in lumber, Xenophobia, pyro- 
mania and sundry aberrations are 
touched upon, while Genet catalogues 
the destructive power of Woman. On 
the night before the woodsman is beaten 
to death by the villagers who suspect 
him of her crimes, Moreau leads her 
victim through rain-swept meadows in 
one of the longest and most ludicrous 
love marathons ever filmed. 

Occasionally, Director Richardson 
entraps a darkly beautiful image, filling 
Moreau’s unfathomable eyes with licks 
of reflected flame in a monstrous close- 
up. More often, Mademoiselle's effects 
are merely outlandish, and the film cre- 
ates an overall impression of rich re- 
sources gone smashingly to waste, 





DAVIS 
Heart through a horn. 


Message with Music 
A Man Called Adam. According to 


the fantasies cherished by scenario 
writers, the decline and fall of a great 
jazz trumpeter never really gets under 
way until the musicman’s sweetheart 
tells him, as she frequently does, “I 
won't let you be less than you are.” 

Since nearly every line of dialogue 
strikes a familiar blue note, the only 
way to justify still another fictional 
show-biz biography is to link it to the 
color question. Adami is a specialty act 
salted with social protest. [It is played at 
a feverish pitch by Sammy Davis Jr., 
who has surrounded himself with such 
Negro performers as Ossie Davis, Louts 
Armstrong and, as the girl in his cheer- 
Ing section, a sunburst of shy septa 
charm named Cicely Tyson. A handful 
of jazzmen (Mel Torme, Kai Winding, 
Nat Adderly) make the score swing but 
aren't much help otherwise, except as 
evidence that when Sammy plays a good 
gig, his pals can be sure of work, Even 
Frank Sinatra Jr. sits in, tussling with a 
sappy role as Davis’ sidekick, and Peter 
Lawford is improbably cast as “Man- 
ny,” the hardhearted booking agent. 

For plot, the film boasts a CORE 
sampling of injustices that supposedly 
explain the color-conscious hero's heavy 
drinking and bad temper. Seldom is 
there any doubt that what makes Adam 
run is Sammy. Cuarpentered into the 
story line are all the predictable solo 
turns—a crying jag, a tender love epi- 
sode, a scene in which he wields a 
broken bottle to make his agent grovel, 
and a reprise in which Davis crawls 
across a restaurant floor to shine Law- 
ford’s shoes. There is a semifinal glimpse 
of the doomed genius staggering through 
city streets, climaxed by a moment of 
bitter glory when he blows his heart 
through a horn and dies. His ailment is 
never precisely named, though he coughs 
a lot whenever prejudice crowds him. 

The film's message, buried under 
clouds of smoky jargon, ends with the 
distressing thought that nonviolence, 
man, will get you nowhere. Playing a 
born loser who digs the lesson too late, 
Davis at best displays his own brash will 
to win and fires suspicion that a co- 
herent statement about inequality can- 
not be fitted comfortably into the for- 
mat of a headline entertainer’s syrupy 
one-man show, 
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EASTEX PACKAGING INCORPORATED 
—A BRAND NEW COMPANY NEAR YOU 


A number of well-known packaging companies 
have been united to multiply the range of serv- 
ices available to you. As divisions of EasTex 
Packaging, our combined resources give us what 
amounts to a new dimension in packaging. We 
are conveniently located to meet regional re- 
quirements, yet fully capable of serving you na- 
tionally. We provide a company experience 
totaling 187 years, yet exercise the bold initiative 
of anew company that must earn your business 
to get it. Call any of our plants or sales offices 
and let us prove it. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN PACKAGING? 


Folding Carton Plants and Sales Offices: Bruce Division— 
Memphis, Tennessee; Forsberg Division—Madison, Wis- 
consin; Piedmont Division—Charlotte, North Carolina; Pre- 
cision Carton Division—Aurora, Illinois; Schoettle Division 
—North Wales, Pennsylvania. Other Sales Offices in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Jacksonville 
(IIl.), Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, Omaha. 


Easlex 
Packaging 
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Three-Card Trick 


THE LAST JEW IN AMERICA by Leslie 
Fiedler. 191 pages. Stein & Day. $4.95. 


Somewhat like the man in the sick 
joke who was recovering from radical 
throat surgery, and said it only hurt 
when he laughed, Leslie Fiedler, critic 
and novelist, only laughs when it hurts. 

Fiedler hurts from the raw places in 
contemporary life where the minority 
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LESLIE FIEDLER 
Broad, but soundly comic. 


—Negro, Jew, social dissident or sexual 
deviate—is abraded by community judg- 
ment. In his latest book, which consists 
of three comic novellas, he laughs as he 
plays confident conjuring tricks with 
cards of racial identity. 

© The Last Jew in America takes the as- 
similation into the American community 
of new-generation intellectual Jews and 
makes from it a sad-funny tale. In a col- 
lege campus presumably similar to Mon- 
tana State College, where Fiedler used 
to teach English, he gathers a handful of 
Jewish faculty members who have be- 
come more American than ham on rye 
and throws the tragic mysteries of Yom 
Kippur at them. They don talliths 
(prayer shawls) over their tweeds and 
attend the services of Louis Himmel- 
farb, dying unassimilated of cancer in a 
Catholic hospital. The old Jew scandal- 
izes their skeptical liberalism by insisting 
on removal to the bathroom of a cruci- 
fix that hangs on the wall. Later, a man 
who had refused to make one of the 
minyan (sacramental quorum) jeeringly 
sells his “chance in the world-to-come” 
for a nickel. But Himmelfarb’s stubborn 
faith has confounded him, and now, it 
seems, he would like his nickel back. 
It is a nice story, and Fiedler, who 
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is on the editorial board of Ramparts, 
the San Francisco Catholic periodical, 
knows enough about the Jewish and 
Catholic faiths to understand that while 
neither is intrinsically funny, they may 
have their comic aspects when seen in 
social juxtaposition. 

© The Last WASP in the World under- 
lines Fiedler’s conviction that the basic 
tone of U.S. creative intellectual life has 
become Jewish. He takes a poet, fash- 
ionable yesterday, hopelessly square to- 
day—a gangling, bearded figure of Prot- 
estant, romantic, outgoing, Western 
America—and sticks him in a Jewish 
wedding in New Jersey. The ushers are 
all Ph.D.s in physics, and the guests, if 
they are not Jewish, pretend to be on 
grounds of intellectual prestige. The 
poet hero, doomed to an academic lec- 
ture circuit where he recites his now- 
hackneyed verses, is the husband of one 
and the official lover of two other vora- 
cious, intellectual Jewish women, On 
circuit, he tries to sleep with the pretti- 
est girl to show up at his readings: he 
nurses the hope that one of them will 
restore his own lost innocence. He has 
met such a one, and treasures a letter 
from her that he will reread when the 
awful wedding (at which his beard 
causes him to be mistaken for a rabbi) 
is finally over. After drunken humilia- 
tions in which he is literally stripped by 
his wife and two mistresses, he is left to 
sleep alone. He opens the letter that 
should have promised innocence. It 
proposes—and in the crudest way—just 
some more sex. There is no hope. The 
poet goes mad. Innocence, which Critic 
Fiedler, in Love and Death in the Amer- 
ican Novel, suggests is the basic Ameri- 
can obsession, is just not to be had. 

© The First Spade in the West takes a 
descendant of a Negro slave who ac- 
companied Lewis and Clark and makes 
him the manager of a swinging cocktail 
bar. Ned York is a compendium of so- 
cial and racial ironies. He won't let In- 
dians drink at his bar (although they 
may well be his blood kin); and he de- 
spises the white homosexual beatnik 
who plays in his jazz combo, because 
the fellow is always trying to make him 
join CORE, which would prejudice Ned's 
chances of being named “Man of the 
Year” by the local Kiwanis Club. Ned's 
involvements in the death of a mono- 
logical lush of a white woman and with 
her queer gigolo make a tale of the kind 
that used to be called really rich. Gamy 
too. The idiom is broad but soundly 
comic. Fiedler has come out with some 
rare old-fashioned humor. He may be a 
professor and all that, but he has spent 
a good deal of time out of the ivory 
tower. This story, especially, shows that 
the critic has picked up more than philo- 
sophical texts from a study of Mark 
Twain; he has learned the basic strategy 
of the anecdote—the one art form that 
all Americans, whether they know it or 
not, atlempt to practice, 








Tropical & Topical 


A MAN OF THE PEOPLE by Chinua 
Achebe. 167 pages. John Day. $3.95. 


Early in the muzzy Nigerian August, 
One military junta took power from an- 
other in yet another coup that by now 
has become more commonplace in Af- 
rica than the tsetse fly. Whatever it is 
in the African climate or mentality or 
its shaky institutions that makes so many 
governments so susceptible to disinte- 
gration may never be very clearly un- 
derstood, Perhaps there are some clues 
to be found in a novel source—a novel, 
that is, by Chinua Achebe. 

In A Man of the People, Achebe, a 
35-year-old Lagos broadcasting official 
who is Nigeria’s foremost writer, illumi- 
nates today’s confused events along the 
opaque waters of the Niger. Life imi- 
tates art, but seldom so promptly on 
cue. Achebe’s book sounds the obituary 
drums for “the fat-dripping, gummy, 
eat-and-let-eat regime” that history has 
extinguished, and makes clear why his 
still unstable nation should turn to mili- 
tary government. In fact, his novel ends 
with just such a military coup, the first 
of many, it seems. 

Cringe Benefits. Achebe tells his story 
through the mouth of Odili Samalu, a 
sprightly rapscallion—part idealist, part 
young man on the make—whom it 
would be tempting to call a colored 
Candide, except that Odili has no in- 
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CHINUA ACHEBE 
Seldom so promptly on cue. 


nocence at all, only a naiveté that 
makes a farce both of his convictions 
and his ambition. He is, in fact, per- 
haps the most engaging character in 
fiction about Africa since the hero of 
Joyce Cary’s Mister Johnson, who was 
factotum to a white colonial official. 
Odili, whose father was such a one, 
remembers the “days when the District 
Officer was like the Supreme Deity and 
the Interpreter the principal minor god 
who carried prayers and sacrifices to 
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How do you save a multi-million dollar 
crop threatened by a labor shortage? 





A critical shortage of workers in the tomato fields As a major supplier to the food industry, FMC designs 
came close to changing the eating habits of the and builds a wide variety of harvesting equipment 
American people. It didn’t, thanks to a mechanical for today’s farmer. And there’s hardly any type of 
harvester from FMC Corporation. The Tomato Har- canned, frozen, or fresh product that has not been 
vester picks a crop at the rate of nine tons per improved by FMC’s vast array of food equip- 
hour and cuts the cost of hand picking by 40 to 50 ment. Helping America set a good table is typ- 


per cent. So everyone can go on enjoying dozens me ical of how FMC puts ideas to work. Ideas that 
of dishes that taste better because of tomatoes. benefit nearly everyone in some way every day. 
CORPORATION . 


FMC CORPORATION 
Putting ideas to work in Machinery-Chemicals - Defense - Fibers & Films 








Falstoff Brewing Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 





You’re swallowing 
our family pride 


...and joy! 


Each time you cup your lips, lovingly, around a frosty 
glass of Falstaff and draw up its flavor to tease your 
tongue, cool your thirst and mellow your spirits... 
you ve swallowed a little bit of our family pride. 


It all started ‘way back in the 18th Century. One of our 
ancestors became hep to hops. 


And we've been beer buffs, ever since. 


In St. Louis, for three solid generations, members of our 
family have been Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chairmen 
of the Board and Directors of Falstaff Brewing Corporation. 


Also, the errand-boys, truck-loaders, vat-tenders, 
malt-watchers, hops-pickers, kettle-cleaners. 


We start em young...and we start ‘em low. That 
way, we can be sure every member of the family knows 


how to keep Falstaff...the Choicest Product of 
the Brewers’ Art. 


So next time you pour a bottle of golden Falstaff, 
and watch it foam with excitement, eagerly awaiting 
the crisp, cool satisfaction of your thirst... 


Think for a moment... 
You're swallowing our family pride... 


And making us prouder than ever! 





We talked to a businessman 
we hadn’t seen in years. 
This is why he was glad 
to be back... 


The words change but the point is the same. This businessman liked 
the friendliness he felt the moment he boarded Northern Pacific's Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited. He just couldn't say enough about the crew 
or his fellow passengers. 

He mentioned the freedom to move around and mingle, yet with his 
own comfortable room to go to when he wanted privacy. Being a scenery 
buff, he was enthusiastic about the Vista-Dome with its picture windows 
where, as he put it, “you're close enough to really see and enjoy the 
magnificent scenery.” 

He had an interesting outlook on time, too—called it a “healing balm.” 
“This train,” he said, “doesn’t take time, it gives me time, time to relax 
and unwind and get my mind off the pressures of business.” 

We at NP work mighty hard to deserve compliments like these. And 
we cordially invite you to see what we mean. See how fine accommo- 
dations, delicious cuisine and a dedicated crew can make your trip a 
rewarding adventure in relaxed travel. Providing this kind of hospitality 
is the way, we think, to run a railroad. And that’s the way we run the NP. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Daily between Chicago « Twin Cities « Billings * Spokane ¢ Seattle + Portland 
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Him.” The pay and cringe benefits were 
enough to support Odili, 34 other chil- 
dren and five wives in high style, with 
a goat killed every week, and lashings 
of palm wine to wash down the yams. 
But times change. The white man has 
gone, and Odili must emerge with his 
emergent nation and attach himself to 
black power in the person of a cynical 
grafter named Chief Nanga. So begins 
a comedy of Freedom Now. 

Cultural Struggle. With his B.A. 
from the University, Odili is a poten- 
tially valuable protégé of Chief Nanga 
who is really most at home in pidgin. 
As a student, Odili had disapproved of 
Chief Nanga for his demagoguery and 
his “ignorance,” but it is hard for a 
young schoolteacher to feel superior to 
his old school-and-scoutmaster now 
that the wily old charmer has a house 
with seven bathrooms and an official 
Cadillac with chauffeur. 

In the capital, he learns that the 
chief's pidgin-speaking “bush wife,” who 
had once appeared to Odili as “the 
acme of sophistication” in a white sun 
helmet, is now seen as a hopeless hick 
who can't get the hang of English or 
even much pidgin and is unable to make 
the cultural struggle into a girdle. She 
is about to be supplemented by a “par- 
lor wife.” Odili, a man of many re- 
sources, wants this luscious literate for 
himself, despite the “bride price” being 
negotiated for her back home in the 
village by his patron, the gallant and 
ever-jovial Chief Nanga, Meanwhile, he 
attends cultural events, not the least of 
which is a night of instant integration 
the wife of a U.S. information 
officer. 

A Ton of Journalism. Later he joins 
a reform party to put Chief Nanga and 
his grafters out of office. It ends in de- 
bacle. Odili is beaten nearly to death 
by the chief's forthright constituents, 
and it is back to the village for him. 
But all is well. A military coup deposes 
Nanga’s gang, and, with a more or less 
good conscience, the convalescent Odili 
is able to pay the “bride price” for the 
now redundant “parlor wife.” He does 
it from party funds. 

No American Negro writer has ap- 
proached the comic posture that Chi- 
nua Achebe has achieved toward his 
own people. His book is worth a ton 
of documentary journalism. Indeed, he 
has shown that a mind that observes 
clearly but feels deeply enough to af- 
ford laughter may be more wise than 
all the politicians and journalists. 


An Authentic Quixote 


NORMAN'S LETTER by Gavin Lambert 
232 pages. Coward-McCann. $5.50. 


Biology says that the longer the nur- 
turing period, the higher the species of 
animal. The quirks in that idea appeal 
to British-born Novelist Gavin Lambert. 
He first explored protracted puberty 
among starlets in Inside Daisy Clover, a 
barbed novel that Hollywood made into 
a mushy movie. Now Lambert satirizes 
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The Magazine Advantage... 





Tt MAN is deciding on a car. He is a magazine reader. He has a 
good income — well above average. He does more. has more. buys 
more. (Frequent magazine readers are the big buyers of cars: 67% 
above the heavy TV viewers in new car purchases last year; 32% above 
average in ownership of more than one car. ) 

Like you, and most magazine readers, he knows how to buy and how 
to live. He knows this magazine knows him, that its editorial and 
advertising pages are created and designed with his progress in mind. 

That's why he picks this publication—deliberately pays for it— 
constantly pays attention to it. It is his own personal choice . . . his own 
magazine. It’s right for him. 


MAGAZINE READERS 
Read Much More Into Their Lives 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
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the upper-class British male, alternately 
pampered and scourged in nursery and 
public school. His hero, Sir Norman 
Lightwood, is the invincible innocent, a 
descendant of Paul Pennyfeather who 
goes unarmed in a world of “pimps and 
pitiless roughnecks.” 

Norman's wealthy mama smothered 
his emotions one cold night when he 
was ten by taking him into bed with her 
to explain the facts of life, including 
the detail that he is the child of her one 
great love, his Uncle Maurice. Too 
cowed by these revelations to care much 
for sex with either sex, too shocked by 
adultery to become an adult himself, he 
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GAVIN LAMBERT 
Brick by brick behind the wall. 


cowers at her country estate writing 
mystical verse. Mama runs off with 
Uncle Maurice to Australia, and Nor- 
man is thrown out in “the cold, frowzy, 
unseasoned city ether” to begin a series 
of misadventures while trying to live the 
life of his perfervid daydreams 

Norman is an inviting patsy. “I sign 
check after check,” he says, to “achieve 
a nirvana in which I don't have to look 
at anything I don’t wish to.” Con men 
and con women bilk him of a fortune 
and enclose his spirit brick by brick 
behind a wall of paranoia. A male 
model and his wife. whom he hires to 
smooth his way in New York, take off 
with his new car and a year’s advance 
pay. Norman buys a mountainside in 
New Mexico. only to have a soulful 
Indian talk him into paying dearly for 
another thousand acres and a herd of 
Angora goats for the production of 
“Capricorn semisoft cheese,” which 
goes sour before it can be so!d. He is 
finally carted off to a Texas retreat for 
the mildly deranged. He might have 
written his poems in peace here, but 
mama, newly widowed, reappears to 
lead him off to a last encounter—with 
the only blond man in a town full of 
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Mexicans. The man robs and kills Nor- 
man—a fitting non-heroic end for an 
unfitted non-hero. 

To an Arab boy, the only one who 
never took advantage of him, Norman 
wrote the book's theme: “The romantic 
and the sinister are always intertwined 
in an attitude somewhere between a 
struggle and an embrace.” By inter- 
twining them, Lambert has achieved an 
authentic tragicomedy about an au- 
thentic 20th century Quixote. 


Public Murder Day 


ON TRIAL translated and edited by 
Max Hayward. 183 pages. Harper & Row 
$4.95 


The world will be an infinitely safer 
place when the self-conscious Soviets 
grow up enough to accept genuine criti- 
cism. That they have not done so 1s 
amply documented in this transcript of 
the trial last February of two Russian 
“underground” writers accused of slan- 
dering the Soviet system (TIME, Feb. 
18). Andrei Sinvavsky and Yuli Daniel, 
both 40 and both widely read, had been 
smuggling pseudonymous manuscripts 
to the West since 1956 under the names 
Abram) Tertz and Nikolai Arzhak. 
When the KGB arrested them last fall, 
the world expected a quick, quiet, Sta- 
linesque show trial, in which the pair 
would meekly plead guilty, then be 
whisked off to Siberia, never to be 
heard from again, Not quite 

Among the 70-odd writers and critics 
present in the yellow brick Moscow 
Oblast Court must have been one adept 
at shorthand, because this account of 
the two-day trial is detailed and chill- 
ingly convincing. How it reached the 
West, British Editor-Translator Max 
Hayward does not say, but it must have 
followed a secret route like the one 
that brought him Sinyavsky-Tertz’s The 
Trial Begins in 1960, That 
account of a woman who procures an 
abortion during the black days of the 
Stalinist “Doctor's Plot” of 1952 was 
a key element in the prosecution's as- 
sault on Sinyavysky. 

Defiant Throughout. As for Daniel- 
Arzhak. the major stain on his blotter 
was his macabre novel This 1s Moscow 
Speaking, which imagined a “Public 
Murder Day,” on which Soviet citizens 


grotesque 


could kill almost anyone they chose. 
Excerpts from the trial: 
Prosecutor; Your story says that, 


“As usual, the paper [Izvestia] printed 
an editorial calling for observance of 
Public Murder Day.” Isn't that slander 
on the entire Soviet press? 

Daniel: I's a gibe at the style of news- 
paper articles You keep forgetting 
that the starting point for all this is an 
imaginary situation, not something that 
actually happened. [Laughter in court- 
room| 

Prosecutor 
Sinyvavsky 

Daniel 
Daniel. 

Though the 


You're slandering again, 


{half bowing] My name ts 


prosecutor ultimately 


V—e_—_— eens ——— 


forced Daniel to admit the impropriety 
of smuggling manuscripts, both defend- 
ants stayed tough throughout the trial. 
Sinyavsky, cool, red-bearded, and look- 
ing, as Hayward reports, “rather like a 
good-natured goblin,” was the harder ot 
the two. He was charged with besmirch- 
ing the image of Lenin by imagining a 
room whose walls were papered with 
currency bearing Lenin’s portrait. He 
had further smeared Soviet womanhood 
by writing: “You see women walking 
about the streets, looking like Eunuchs 
—waddling like pregnant dachshunds, 
or as scrawny as ostriches, with swollen 
bodies, varicose veins, wadded breasts 
or tight hidden under their 
clothes.” The magistrates were greatly 
offended by Sinyavsky’s suggestion that 
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DANIEL (LEFT) & SINYAVSKY (WITH BEARD) 
Without the humor to see the parallel. 


the government might transform hu- 
man fetuses into fish to provide food 
for the people. The judges, lacking a 
sense of humor or satire, could not see 
the parallel to Switt. 

A Kind of Shroud. In his final plea, 
Sinyavsky said: “It is always the same 
hair-raising quotations from the indict- 
ment, repeated dozens of times and 
mounting up to create a monstrous at- 
mosphere that no longer bears any re- 
lation to reality. It creates a kind of 
shroud, a peculiar kind of electrified 
atmosphere in which the boundary be- 
tween the real and the grotesque be- 
comes blurred, rather as in the works 
of Arzhak and Tertz. In general, a real 


‘Public Murder Day’ —but only with 
two actors: Daniel and myself.” 
Sinvavsky was sentenced to seven 


years’ hard labor, Daniel to five. Both 
are now reported to be in ill health 
Neither writer has been demonstrably 
anti-Russian or even clearly critical of 
any Soviet regime since Stalin. By de- 
fining literature as propaganda and, for 
the first time in Soviet history, actually 
trying writers for “political crimes” on 
the basis of what they had written, the 
judges outdid Stalin, As Sinyavsky aptly 
says in his essay On Socialist Realism 
“So that prisons should vanish forever, 
we built new prisons.” 
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Eaton Yale & Towne: 
Parts that prolong a car’s 
“showroom” performance 


———_——_., 


By all comparisons, today's car is a far greater 
dollar value than ever before. The manufacturers 
give you extended warranties to prove it 


Eaton Yale & Towne product innovations help 
you enjoy “showroom” performance in cars 
for many more months and miles. These range 
from precision parts and quality-engineered 
accessories for new cars to replacement, 
service and convenience products for cars 

P| already on the road. 


A 


Looking ahead, you can rely on Eaton - 
Yale & Towne for more and more fresh ideas 
that will add to passenger car performance, 
driving ease, comfort and safety. The car 
manufacturers will. : 


1. Across the divide or down the 
Straightaways, EATON engine 
valves, valve springs, hydraulic 
valve lifters and fappets help pro 
vide smooth, in-tune power. And in 
all driving situations, EATON power 
steering pumps keep you in contro! 
full time. 2. When one rear wheel 
slips and spins in loose gravel, sand. 
mud or snow, EATON TRAC-AIDE* 
limited slip differential transfers all the 
power to the other wheel, and the car 
moves on. 3. In the new double wall 
Safety tires, you will find DILL® tire 
valves. And attractive EATON hubcaps 
are damage-resistant. 4. FATON leaf and 
coil springs and suspension components 
cushion heavy loads as smartly styled 
campers cover rough terrain on the 
way to secluded campsites 
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British tradition 
or American ingenuity. 


Which belongs in 
your martini? 















Yes, there’s an element of 
security in making a martini 
with British gin. 
(After all, who would 
fault a gin with 200 
years of history in it?) 

But we weren’t will- 
\ ing to settle for securi- 

ty (that feeble refuge 
of the uninspired). 
So we set out 
to invent an 
American 
gin especially for that unique American inven- 
tion—the (dry, dry, dry) martini. 

To start, we imported exotic botanicals from 
the wayout of Asia and Africa. 

Then, we added a touch of home: fresh, hand- 
cut lime peel to get a fresh, crisp flavor. 

Most important of all, we distilled again and 
again and again until Calvert Gin was 100° dry. 
100% for the American martini. 

Yet no matter what we do or say, there will still 
be some who cling to the sanctuary of 
British gin. 

How sad. 








